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Editorially Speaking 


THE NFB AT SEVENTEEN 


H™“8 weathered its share of storms 
in the seventeen years of its life, 
the National Film Board of Canada, now 
settling into an efficient studio of its own, 
is sailing smoother waters. (See p. 6, 
“A Time of Transition”.) 

In the words of the editor of Canada’s 
largest weekly newspaper: “There were 
times in the past when the Board wa, 
so much and so often in the Canadia. 
political limelight that its employees be- 
gan to suffer strange complexes.” 

Government agencies always run the 
risk of this sort of thing, of course, no 
matter where they are. It is nonetheless 
greatly to the credit of the National Film 
Board of Canada, its leaders and its work- 
ers, that its program has been so con- 
sistently good. Under John Grierson, 
firs’ Head of the Board, and his suc- 
cessors the documentary film has reached 
as high a development in Canada as any- 
where in the world. 


Unreal “Realism” 

We would venture to suggest, how- 
ever, that there is something lacking still 
in the way of the professional touch— 
and we do not mean that the technicians 
and creative personnel of the Board are 
not as good as the best anywhere. We 
refer, rather, to something that seems to 
be holding them back. This just might 
be the Board’s too obvious attempts, as 
an agency of “the people”, to establish 
a level of characterization, dress and 
background as “realistic” which is not 
actually so 

There are as many modern kitchens 
in Canada as there are in the United 
States, relatively speaking; as many mod- 
ern living rooms, offices, even smartly 
dressed women and “hep” teenagers. So 
why not show them? Even lower income 
bracket moviegoers have been conditioned 
by the U. S. motion picture to expect 
the latest thing in backgrounds, dress and 
comportment. In the documentary these 
must be consistent with the milieu, of 
course. They should not be “glamorous” 
without reason. But neither should they 
be low key. To show too “truly” is 
sometimes to misrepresent. It should be 
remembered by the film maker also that 
the camera eye is sharper than the human 
eye, and that what it sees is projected in 
magnification. What's more, (and _per- 
haps here again we are conditioned by 
Hollywood, but if we are—then we must 
govern ourselves accordingly), low grade 
lighting does not make for reality either, 
but simply for a lower level of alertness 
on the part of the viewer. 


(Continued on page 3) 
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The Quarterly Calendar 


MISCELLANEOUS MEETINGS 


@ Canadian Conference on Social Work; 
the Canadian Welfare Council; the Cana- 
dian Assoc. of Social Workers—June 11- 
15, Edmonton, Alta. Canada. Address: 
Canadian Welfare Council, 245 Cooper St., 
Ottawa, Ont., for details. 


¢ National 4H Club Camp—June 13-20, 
under the auspices of the U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Washington, 25, D.C. 


¢ 8th Annual National Institute for A-V 
Selling—July 15-19, at Indiana University. 
Details from NAVA, 2540 Eastwood Ave., 
Evanston, III. 


¢ National A-V Assoc. Annual Convention 
and Trade Show—July 20-25, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. Details from NAVA, 2540 
Eastwood Ave., Evanston, III. 


¢ Educational Film Library Assoc.—July 
19-22, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Details 
irom EFLA, 345 E. 46th St., N.Y.C. 


* Photographers’ Assoc. of America Con- 
vention and Trade Show—July 23-27, Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. Details from 
PAA, 152 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 
3, Wisc. 


¢ 8th Intl. Conference of Social Work— 
August 5-10, Munich, Germany. Inquire, 
local Social Work organizations, or Mrs. 
R. H. Sankey, 72 Lowther Ave., Toronto 
3, Ont., Canada. 


* Society of Motion Picture & TV Engi- 
neers 80th Convention—Oct. 7-12, Ambas- 
sador Hotel, Los Angeles. Inquire SMPTE, 
35 W. 42nd St., 


* 8rd Natl. Safety Congress & Exposi- 
tionm—Oct. 22-26, various hotels, Chicago, 
ll. Information from R. L. Forney, Natl. 
Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, IIl. 


* Robert Flaherty Foundation Seminar— 
August 21-31 at the Flaherty home. De- 
tails from the Foundation, R.F.D. 1, 
Brattleboro, Vermont. 


FESTIVALS AND AWARDS 


*9%h Annual Film Festival, Cleveland 
Film Council—June 8-9, Fenn College, 
Fast 24th St. at Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
\§, Ohio. Information: Shelby A. McMil- 
lion, Jack & Heintz Inc., Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


* 16th North American Intl. Photographic 
Exhibit—Aug. 29-Sept. 9. Closing date for 
print entries July 27; for slides, Aug. 9. 
Address Calif. State Fair & Exposition, 
Box 2036, Sacramento, Calif. 


* Canadian Film Awards—In conjunction 


with the Stratford Festival. Inquire, 
Board of the Cdn. Film Awards, 102 Peter 
St, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Venice Film Festival—Aug. 19-Sept. 15, 
fnice, Italy. Entries through Film Coun- 
ilof America, 600 Davis St., Evanston, Ill. 
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© 10th Intl. Edinburgh Film Festival— 
Aug. 19-Sept. 9. Entries through Film 
Council of America, 600 Davis St., Evans- 
ton, Ill. Accommodation: Festival Soc. 
Accommodation Dept. Synod Hall, Castle 
Terrace, Edinburgh 1, Scotland. Includes 
Intl. Art Film Competition, run by Intl. 
Fed. of Films on Art. 


®@ Intl. Photo & Cine Exhibition (Photo- 
kina 1956)—Sept. 29-Oct. 7, Cologne. In- 
formation: Messe und Ausstellungs -Ges. 
m.b.H. Koln, Cologne-Deutz, Messeplatz, 
Germany. 


LIBRARY MEETINGS 


®@ Connecticut Library Association—May 
23-25, Norwich Inn, Norwich, Conn. 


@ Maritime—Acadia University, Wolf- 
ville, Nova Scotia, Canada. 


® Special Libraries—June 3-7, at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Inquire An. Library Assoc., 
50 E. Huron, Chicago, IIl. 


® Vermont-New Hampshire Joint Con- 
ference—June 7-8, Lake Morey Inn, Fair- 
lee, Vt. 


® Canadian Library Assoc—June 11-14, 
Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada. 


@ American Library Assoc.—Annual Con- 
ference—June 17-23, Miami Beach, Fila. 


EDUCATION 


@ Future Business Leaders Annual Con- 
vention—June 10-12, Washington, D.C. 
Inquire National Education Assoc., 1201- 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


@ United Business Education Assoc. Re- 
gional Meeting—J une 14-16, Wichita, Kans. 
Inquire NEA, as above. 


@ Natl. Assoc. of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, Student Councils—June 17-21, To- 
ledo, Ohio. Inquire NEA. 


@ Deans of Women Summer Workshop 
—June 18-22, San Francisco, Calif. In- 
quire NEA. 


@ Natl. Assoc. Educational Secretaries 
Regional Conference—June 24-29, Fayette- 
ville, Ark. Inquire NEA. 


@ Natl. Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards Annual 
Conference—Parkland, Wash. NEA. 


@ National Education Assoc. Annual Con- 
vention; also United Business Education 
Assoc. Annual—July 1-6, Portland, Ore. 
Inquire NEA, Washington 6, D.C. 


®@ National Science Teachers Assoc. An- 
nual Summer Conference—July 2-3, Cor- 
vallis, Ore. 

@ National School Public Relations Assoc. 
—July 2-5, Portland, Ore. Inquire NEA. 


@ Educational Secretaries Annual Con- 
ference—July 20-22, Los Angeles, Calif. 
® Classroom Teachers National Confer- 


ence—July. 8-20, Portland, Ore. Inquire 
NEA. 


Editorially Speaking 
(Continued from page 2) 


These comments are meant in no way 
to detract from the acknowledged excel- 
lence of NFB product, but to suggest that 
what is already eftective may perhaps be 
made even more so. 


Why Neo Features? 

We venture at this time alsc, in view 
of what has been done, and the rich pool 
of talent and skills that has been devel- 
oped, to wonder openly why the Cana- 
dian investor gambles in foreign markets 
and speculates millions in oil, but is 
fearful of helping to pioneer a Canadian 
film industry. 


TITLE CLEARANCE 

Distributors and film makers need a 
central registry for 16mm film titles, such 
as there is in the feature film field. Mean- 
while, they should make an effort to 
avoid confusing title duplications and 
similarities, such as RoME, THE ETERNAL 
Crry, of which there are two; or RHYTHM 
or Arrica and ArricAN RuyTHMs. The 
titles JAPANESE FisHING VILLAGE and JapP- 
ANESE FAMILY are not so much alike, but 
these titles too are being interchanged, 
since both films are about a family. 


WHAT IS THE ANSWER? 

It struck us forcibly, when we read 
Mrs. Polishuk’s “Stories for Young Ears-I” 
(see p. 26, “Sound Filmstrips’”), that “few 
of the children to whom Tue UctLy 
DucKLING was shown “were familiar 
with the story.” We did some question- 
ing of youngsters on our own then, and 
found that fairy tales and other stories 
on which many of us oldsters were 
brought up and which were considered 
classics, are very little known to the con- 
temporary child in their originals. There 
is acquaintance with comic strip versions, 
and a Disney or other film version. 
Often there is even more than one film 
version, in which case the child generally 
has lost faith in the story altogether, and 
usually wants no part of the original be- 
cause it is “different” again. The solution 
of this embroglio might lie with the film 
makers. Why must they “interpret”, 
why cannot they deliver the original 
story, as nearly as possible to its creator's 
concept?) Apropos this situation, “THE 
PicturE Book series (see p. 14) 
is an interesting experiment along these 
lines. UPA’s translation of MADELINE 
to the screen (see p. 22) is equally faithful 
to the Ludwig Bemelman’s original, and 
is especially commendable since the tech- 
nique of cartoon lends itself so readily 
to distortion. 


—ROHAMA LEE, Editor 
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WORLD WIDE NOTES AND JOTTINGS, 
Selected for Significance 


TELEVISION 


@ It is predicted that the total number 
of active schools and colleges using closed 
circuit tv (presently, about 60), will be 
at least tripled during 1956. 

@ Unesco has been urged to set up an 
international clearing house for informa- 
tion on films for television. The recom- 
mendation resulted from a _ conference 
held at Tangiers last Autumn, and at- 
tended by technicians from 15 countries. 
As visualized, the center would have of- 
fices in Paris and New York. A meeting 
is to be held in June to draw plans. 


Forty Fathoms Under 


e The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
(Department of the Interior) is pioneer- 
ing, with success, an underwater applica- 
tion of closed-circuit tv to observe and 
test the performance of experimental 
fishery methods and equipment under ac- 
tual oceanic conditions. The activity 
was initiated in the Gulf Stream off the 
East Florida coast, in connection with ex- 
perimental fishery gear towed at depths 
of more than 60 feet. Illuminated by 
natural sunlight only, the gear produced 
views on the tv monitor that were suf- 
ficiently clear and sharp for photograph- 
ing by still and motion picture cameras. 

The system can be operated by remote 
control, making research possible for 
longer periods of time, and at much 
greater depths than a diver with an 
ordinary underwater film camera can 
withstand. In addition to gear research 
in commercial fisheries, underwater tele- 
vision is expected to be of assistance in 
the delineation and harvesting of clam, 
oyster and scallop beds and as an aid to 
investigations in marine biology. It also 
offers possibilities for monitoring water 
temperatures, current flows, turbidity, and 
other oceanographic data. 


Impact 


e “The film, the radio, and television 
must be major helps instead of incidental 
ones, if the critical challenges facing us 
in education today are to be met,” said 
Mrs. Gertrude B. Broderick of the U.S. 
Office of Education at a meeting of the 
Society of Motion Picture and Television 
Engineers. She noted that children spend 
two to three hours every day, watching 
television; also that the average Ameri- 
can spends two-thirds as much time 
watching tv as he spends in reading, and 
attending movies. 
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e Experiments in Detroit and Chicago 
with school children claim to have proven 
that the impact of the mass media, and 
particularly television, is being “exag- 
gerated.” Of boys and girls involved in 
the experiments, 25-per cent read less 
than before the advent of tv, while others 
—stimulated by tv?—read more. 


World Total 


e According to Unesco, there are now 
nearly 600 television stations in the world 
—more than three times as many as there 
were two years ago. -The stations are 
located in 38 countries. An additional 
20 countries plan to introduce television 
broadcasting soon. 


“Voice” TV 


e The U.S. Information Agency reports 
that 70 stations in 11 European countries 
(Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, 
West Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, The 
Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland, the 
United Kingdom) are using “Voice of 
America” television material. In Latin 
America 27 stations in eight countries 
(Argentina, Brazil, Columbia, Cuba, Vo- 
minican Republic, Guatemala, Mexico 
and Venezuela) receive and program the 
VOA shows. In the Far East the VOA 
material is used by three Japanese sta- 
Philippines. The U.S. Armed Forces Tel- 
tions; one in Thailand; one, in the 
evision Station at Tripoli broadcasts a 
weekly program in Arabic. 


USDA ROLLS ALONG 


e Lt. Col. James E. Gibson (Reserve), 
is the new Chief of the Motion Picture 
Service of the Department of Agriculture, 
oldest U.S. government film producing 
and distributing operation and known 
throughout the world. Mr. Gibson suc- 
ceeds Walter Scott who, in December 
last, retired after three years of heading 
USDA’s Motion Picture Service and 17 
years of making agricultural films. 

A native of Missouri, the new Chief 
was employed as a chemist at the National 
Bureau of Standards after his graduation 
from Duke University (N.C.). Assigned 
by the Bureau to the project of storing 
and handling motion picture film, he has 
been in the “film business” ever since— 
as custodian of the historical film collec- 
tion at The National Archives; as Chief 
of the Film Strip Section of the Army 
Pictorial Service; as visual aids specialist 
to the Military Training Division of the 


assignment during the last year o! the 
war at the Signal Corps Photogré hic 
Center on Long Island, N.Y. After the 
war and for seven years he was civilian 
chief of motion picture production at 
the Signal Corps center. In June 1953 
he transferred to the Departmen: of 
Agriculture as Assistant Chief of the 
Service he now heads. 


INVENTOR PASSES 


e Henri Chrétien, French inventor of 
the anamorphic lens, died at Walter Reed 
Hospital in Washington, D.C. at the age 
of 77. An honorary professor at the 
Sorbonne (Paris), M. Chrétien was an 
avid amateur astronomer. In 1932 he 
designed the telescope of the U.S. Naval 
Observatory at Washington. Almost a 
quarter century ago he experimented 
with the idea that led to Cinemascope. 
At that time the French Government 
called on him to develop a method of 
throwing a clear picture on the round 
walls of an exhibition building in Paris. 
He did this by compressing an image on 
film, then expanding it through another 
lens onto a screen. In 1952 he sold the 
invention to 20th Century-Fox. Cinema- 
scope (THE Rose, 1953) was the per 
fection of this principle. 


TELL IT TO THE PEOPLE 


e Nine national organizations, meeting 
in Washington recently, formed the 
Audio-Visual Commission on Public In- 
formation, announced the launching of a 
program designed to inform the public 
about modern instructional materials for 
the improvement of learning, and recom- 
mended that not less than 1-per cent of 
a school instructional budget bg allocated 
for audio-visual materials and equipment. 

Dr. Don Williams, Director of the A-V 
Center at Syracuse University, was elected 
Chairman of the Commission. The or 
ganizations which participated in the two 
day meeting are: DAVI (Dept. of AV 
Instruction of the National Education 
Association); the Educational Film Li 
brary Association; the Association of 
Chief State School A-V Officers; the 
American Association of School Librar: 
ans; the National Association of Educi 
tional Broadcasters; the Joint Committet 


on Educational Television; the Universit'§f ip 


Film Producers Association; the National 
University Extension Association; and 
the National Audio-Visual Association. 


FILM NEW) 
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FROM CANADA 


New Federation of 
Film Councils 


e Fight new Film Councils, Libraries 
and Committees early this year organized 
the Northwestern Ontario Federation of 
Film Councils, which now has been reg- 
istered in the Ontario Association. 

In an address before the Electric Club 
at Toronto recently, Dr. A. W. Trueman, 
head of the National Film Board, paid 
tribute to the work of film councils and 
credited them with being responsible 
for 70-percent of the total distribution of 
NFB films in the nontheatrical field, 
throughout Canada. This means that, 
of the 14-million: Canadian 16mm audi- 
ence last reported, 10-million were served 
through local Film Councils and Libraries. 
Dr. Trueman questioned if any govern- 
ment agency in the country enjoys the 
cooperation and support of volunteer 
citizen groups to the extent experienced 
by the Canadian National Film Board. 


A.M.P.P.L.C. Polls 


¢ According to a survey by Grunau Re- | 


search Limited, conducted in Montreal, 
Toronto, Hamilton and Vancouver for 
the Association of Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Laboratories of Canada, 25- 
percent of representative Canadian com- 
panies and associations have used Ca- 
nadian producers for their tv commer- 
cals. Another 25-percent have used both 
Canadian and U.S. firms. One-tenth 
have used only American. 

The study, concerned with the use of 
filmed television, reveals wide use of the 
medium. It also reveals that two-thirds 
of the respondents have used films, apart 
from ty commercials, within the past 
two or three years, mainly for public re- 
lations. Other uses were for plant em- 
ployee showings, for skills, and for sales 
training. Practically every executive inter- 
viewed expressed satisfaction with the 
results of the films used. The largest num- 
ber used Canadian producers. U.S. and 
Canadian firms were used by many. 
Only six reported using U.S. or Euro- 
pean companies only. Of 62 companies, 
ll expressed the opinion that U.S. films 
are better; 12 could give no opinion; the 
remainder gave Canadian producers first 
place for the documentary and educa- 
tional type of industry film. The growth 
of a commercial motion picture industry 
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in Canada alongside of the National 
Film Board is reflected in the member- 


“‘Pship of the Assoc. of Motion Picture Pro- 


ducers and Laboratories of Canada which, 
ina few years, has grown from six to 32. 
This number represents over 80-percent 
of the total industry. Graeme Fraser of 
Crawly Films Ltd., Ottawa, is president. 
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M-G-M LEADS MAJORS 
IN I6MM DISTRIBUTION 


OMMEMORATING the 10th anni- 
versary of its entry into the 16mm 
market, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures— 
through its overseas arm, Loew’s Inter- 


national Corporation—has just concluded . 


a 15-month sales drive and interoffice com- 
petition designated “The Olympiad,” 
which has increased the company’s world- 
wide 16mm business by approximately 18- 
percent. This distribution of M-G-M 
features and short subjects in 16mm now 
covers the theatrical and nontheatrical 
markets of every country on the free side 
of the Iron Curtain. 

Additional achievements of The Olym- 
piad as cited by Orton H. Hicks, Direc- 
tor of Loew’s International Corporation 
16mm Department, are the extension of 
M-G-M.-’s services to more than 500 ships 
at sea at one time; the introduction of 
16mm CinemaScope commercially; and 
the exhibition of M-G-M 16mm motion 
pictures not only from the Arctic to the 
Antarctic, but at the South Pole and 
near the North Pole. Admiral Byrd’s ex- 
pedition carried M-G-M prints to Little 
America; and the French expedition to 
Antarctica, organized by the Ministére 
de la France D’Outremer, took along 
M-G-M pictures in 16mm to be exhibited 
not far from the South Pole. M-G-M 
pictures in 16mm were also introduced 
into Northern Finland, well above the 
Arctic Circle; are scheduled to the U.S. 
Armed Forces’ bases at Thule, Greenland, 
and the lonely outposts that guard the 
northernmost DEW Line defenses. 

For the practical purposes of the com- 
petition, the company’s 40 territorial of- 
fices were divided into four groups, each 
containing ten M-G-M offices of com- 
parable business possibilities. Competi- 
tion was based within each group on 
quota attainment, new business achieve- 
ment, type of business, drive promotions, 
“coups,” and other factors. 

The winning territory in Group A was 
South Africa, led by Harold Freeman. 
Brazil, led .by A. Nebenzahl, was runner- 
up. Great Britain, led by P. A. Saltford- 
Beaman, was third. Other Group A ter- 
ritories which exceeded their quotas were 
Italy, France, and Australia-New Zealand. 

Egypt, led by Albert Salem, was the 
Group B winner, with Spain in second 
place (leader, J. Tintore); and the 


Philippine Islands (E. Bonquillo) third. 


Mexico, Thailand, Vietnam, India and 

Panama also exceeded their quotas. 
Group C winner was Denmark with 

John Aarshoj as team captain. Israel (H. 


_Eshel) and Lebanon (A. Choueri) were | 


second and third. Other cited territories 
were Chile, Burma, Peru and Puerto Rico. 
In Group D the winner was The 


| wloky 


Netherlands, led by E. Johannes. Runner- 
up was Pakistan (M. Rathore), with 
Austria third (Betty Partik). Switzerland, 
Sweden, Formosa exceeded their quotas. 

Messrs. Freeman, Salem and Aarshoj 
were awarded trips to Hollywood; Mr. 
Johannes received a cash prize. The 
captains of teams exceeding their quotas 
also received cash, in varying amounts. 
Of the 40 offices, 27 surpassed their goals. 

M-G-M of Canada is conducting a sim- 
ilar Olympiad this year. 

More than half the revenue of all the 
major motion picture companies comes 
from foreign distribution. M-G-M leads 
by a wide margin in 16mm distribution 
abroad, which market it pioneered, be- 
ginning with a small department in the 
summer of 1945. This department was 
directed, and still is, by Orton H. Hicks, 
even then a 16mm pioneer, he having 
joined the Eastman Kodak Company on 
the memorable day in 1922 when the 
first Cine Kodak A was placed on the 
market. Subsequently Mr. Hicks organ- 
ized and headed Films Incorporated (now 
a part of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc.). During the war he became director 
of the Army’s Overseas Motion Picture 
Service. 

In this capacity Mr. Hicks worked 
with Arthur M. Loew, president of Loew’s 
International Corporation, foreign dis- 
tributor of M-G-M’s films. As a U.S. Army 
Officer, Mr. Loew saw 16mm projectors in 
efficient operation under conditions im- 
possible for 35mm. Impressed by the 
reality and the potentiality of the 16mm 
film, he invited Orton Hicks at the war’s 
end to join him and to head Loew's 
16mm activities. 

Recent press reports to the contrary, 
M-G-M feature product is not available 
in 16mm yet in the United States. There 
is strong likelihood, however, that it will 
be made available in the very near future, 
possibly by this Fall. —R. L. 
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Norman McLaren, animation inno- 
vator, at work with artist Evelyn 
Lambert on 'RHYTHMETIC, an ex- 


perimental classroom film. 


Over the Past 15 Years-. 


HE National Film Board of Canada, 

created by an Act of the Canadian 
Parliament in 1939, is probably the 
biggest government sponsored film unit in 
the world. Its Parliamentary appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year of April 1, 1954 
to March 31, 1955 was $3,211,060. 

Its films are seen in commercial thea- 
ters, on television, in community centers, 
church halls, schools and industry in 
every country where normal distribution 
methods are permitted to function, from 
the Canadian Arctic to the Fiji Islands 
of the South Pacific; from Ceylon and 
Lebanon, Yugoslavia and Guatemala, 
France, Finland, Norway and the Nether- 
lands, to Turkey, Thailand, Trinidad, 
Venezuela, Japan, Pakistan, Australia, 
the United States. 

It is as widely known for its experi- 
mental work, as for its educational and 
general interest films. It has been win- 
ning awards for a long time at film 
festivals from South Africa’s Durban to 
Scotland’s Edinburgh, with stops at 
Venice and Cannes and all the major 
U.S. festivals, to pick up more prizes and 
citations. The international prestige of 
its products rates it as the most cele- 
brated of Canada’s cultural organizations. 

Its active head is titled “the Govern- 
ment Film Commissioner.” He is also 
the Chairman of its Board of Governors. 
Of the Board’s nine members, three are 
ranking government officials. Since its 
inception, the Board has been located in 
Ottawa, capital city of Canada. 

Over the past 15 years of its life, how- 
ever, the National Film Board has been 
housed inadequately and in a temporizing 
fashion in eight or nine widely separated 
buildings, some of dubious quality; with 
its production facilities contained, for 
the most part, in a former sawmill. There 
is thus significance in the news that the 
National Film Board of Canada within 
the next few months will be housed under 
one roof in a_ specially constructed, 
thoroughly modern $5-million building 
in Ville St. Laurent. 

Actually, the vanguard of the move- 
ment is already in progress, and members 
of the Board’s technical staff are setting 
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up equipment, working on installations, 
and otherwise getting things into shape 
for operational activity. By midsummer 
the transfer of production and distribu- 
tion headquarters is expected to be com- 
plete. More than 300 members of the 
Board will go along from Ottawa, and 
only thirty people will remain there. 
This will include the Commissioner’s 
office staff; Liaison Division personnel to 
continue their contact work with other 
government departments in matters re- 
lating to film and filmstrip production; 
and the Stills Photography Division with 
its library of 100,000 photographs. 


The New Building 


Speaking at the formal cornerstone 
laying ceremonies on October 24, 1955, 
Dr. A. W. Trueman, the Government 
Film Commissioner and National Film 
Board Chairman, pointed out that “all 
the services maintained in Ottawa are 
represented in the new building but by 
a good many square feet less space,” 
since it was necessary in Ottawa to rent 
studio facilities in the form of halls, 
houses, and other studios when they were 
available. The new building is a well 
designed and equipped structure, con- 
taining all the necessary facilities. 

The central part of the structure ac- 
commodates the executive, administration 
and distribution offices, a board room, 
and an auditorium seating 275. The per- 
sonnel division, a clinic and a cafeteria 
are also contained in this part. Two wings, 
joined by production offices and cutting 
rooms, house the production and _ tech- 
nical facilities. 

In the west wing are the main stores, 
the science film unit, the technical re- 
search section, and the service shops. 
These are all on the first floor. On the 
second floor are the motion picture and 
still picture laboratories, the machine 
shop, the film libraries and storage vaults. 
Nitrate film storage is provided in a 
vault separated from the main building. 

The studio wing contains a 120’x70’ 
shooting stage with a clear height of 35 
feet. Scenery shops, dressing rooms and 


‘ wardrobe sections are provided for, ad- 


jacent to the stage. A 70’x50’ music scor- 
ing and effects stage is also usable as a 


CANADA'S NATIONAL FILM BOARD, AFTER 15 YEARS OF SCATTERED QUARTERS 

INTO A $5-MILLION HOME OF ITS OWN NEAF 

INTO A NEW PHASE OF ITS FUNCTIONS. WHAT THESE 

FUNCTIONS ARE IS OUTLINED HERE ON THE BASIS OF THE BOARD'S LATES! 
OFFICIAL REPORT ... 


small studio, and there is a recording ( 
theater where final tracks are mixed. | 


French and English 

A suburb of Montreal, Ville St. Laurent | | 
—site of the new NFB headquarters—is J | 
in the Province of Quebec. That the | ‘ 
bilingual influence in Montreal is strong. 
er than in any other large Canadian city 
was the indirect reference made by Dr. 
Trueman when he said in his cornerstone 
address: “We are confident that our new 
location will be of great assistance to us in 
making the French part of our program.” 

Canada has two officially recognized 
languages, English and French. The Na- 
tional Film Board is expected to give 
adequate representation to the cultures 
of both these language groups. Of the 
235 productions in 1954-55, some were 
versions and revisions of already existing 
films, 122 were “originals.” Of this f a 
number, 38 were initially made in the fb 
French language. Special television 


grams are also made for French Canada J N 
in the French language. R 
Television se 


Of comparatively recent advent inf} P 
Canada, television is still too new for§ ° 
determination of its course and effects. 
Insofar as the National Film Board is 


concerned, however, the past two yeals T 
have seen a marked advance in the num- | 
ber of its films created especially forf |, 
television screening. a 
Specifically for television, the Board i 
in 1954-55 produced four distinct pro- é 
grams: ON THE Spot and WINpow 0X ini 
CanapA in English; Sur Le Vir and Tr 
REGARDS SUR LE CANADA in French. of 
Adaptations of existing films on suc a 
subjects as safety at home, mental illness, is 
immigration, Canadian art, were pit} 
sented with a discussion by a comment: | « 
tor and guests in Winpow oN CaNnapa and iti 
REGARDS SUR LE CANADA. tril 
Interesting Canadian activities were It ‘i 
« 
ported on Sur LE Vir and ON THE SPOl, re 
such as the Canadian Repertory Thee ie 
tre and the Better Business Bureau, rac (, 
relations in Canada, Chinese Canadians Pa 
Royal Canadian Air Force medical I lib, 
search, and British Columbia forest war , 
dens. These subjects were shot in |6mm 
FILM NEWS§ SP! 
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by mobile crews, sounded on location, 
anc telecast weekly over the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation’s network. 

in addition to the four series, the 
NFB worked on 10 short films for the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s farm telecasts, 
and made three films for the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation’s school tele- 
casting experiment. 

With the experience of the 1954-55 
season as a Starting point, the Board 
launched an even more impressive tele- 
vision film production program for the 
current year, highlighting two new series 
of 26 programs each: PERSPECTIVE in 
English. and the French Passe Parrout. 

Many films originally produced for 
theatrical or nontheatrical use were also 
booked by television last year. These 
“spot” bookings in Canada totalled 1,359 
(as against 1,215 for the tv series) by the 
25 Canadian stations in operation as of 
March/55. Outside Canada, six NFB 
films were telecast in the United King- 
dom by the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration; 23 in Europe; 8 in Japan; 372 
in South America (Argentina, Columbia, 
Venezuela, the Dominican Republic); 
and 1,307 in the United States—plus 766 
free telecasts of titles from The Canadian 
Travel Film Library, for a U.S. total of 
2,073. There were 223 subjects in dis- 
tribution in other countries, and 218 in 
the United States. There is increasing 
activity on a wide variety of titles for 
both public service programming and 
for entertainment. The fact that two 
NFB productions—CorraL, and THE 
ROMANCE OF TRANSPORTATION IN CANADA 
-were shown in one season on the highly 
selective and closely watched “Omnibus” 
program, is a gauge for the acceptability 
of NFB products for U.S. telecasting. 


Travel Film Library 


Canadian travel films in particular, of 
which 27 have been made available with- 
out charge to tv stations in this country, 
are widely booked. Designed specifically 
to encourage tourist travel, these are 
initiated by the Canadian Government 
Travel Bureau, the National Parks Branch 
of the Department of Northern _ Affairs 
and National Resources, the Provincial 
travel bureaus, and other such agencies. 
Known as The Canadian Travel Film 
Library, the collection utilizes the facil- 
ities of the National Film Board for dis- 
tribution. In addition to the 27 titles 
available without charge to television, 
about 100 other subjects may be bor- 
towed for nontheatrical showing, from 
Canadian consular offices; designated 
state, county, municipal and university 
libraries; or directly from the New York 
and Chicago offices of the NFB. 
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Last year the U.S. audience for Ca- 
nadian travel films was 4,247,900, exclud- 
ing television. The total U.S. audience for 
NFB product for nontheatrical purposes 
was 4,575,700. The obvious predominance 
of interest in the “tourist” film in the 
U.S. is readily understandable, however, 
in terms of the proximity of the two 
countries. It is also understandable in 
terms of U.S. nontheatrical production 
for its own market. In fact, considering 
the scope of this activity, NFB docu- 
mentary and general interest films are 
used in the U.S. to a surprising extent. 
This is particularly so in the fields of 
labor, where the Canadians excel, and of 
mental health and child care, which they 
pioneered. 


Nontheatrical: 
Outside Canada 


It is an interesting fact that, while the 
NFB films are made basically for Cana- 
dians, and to carry out the Board’s ob- 
ligation to interpret Canada to its own 
people, these same films are found to be 
extremely acceptable for interpreting 
Canada to the world as well—which is 
another facet of the Board’s functions. 

The most extensive reported non- 
theatrical distribution for National Film 
Board films has been in Europe, where 
the attendance was 5,847,700 in 1954-55. 
The U.S. ranked second with 4,575,700 
(mainly for travel films). The popularity 
of NFB’s general interest subjects in 
Europe can be accounted for in part by 
the fact that the Board produces so many 
films in French. There has also been an 
increasing emphasis on foreign-language 
versions for showing abroad. 

During the past year 15 films were 
translated into German, Dutch, Spanish, 
Italian, Portuguese, also Hindi and Urdu. 

Four Arabic versions were distributed 
in the Middle East by a special arrange- 
ment with the British Foreign Office, and 
eight more are scheduled for this year. 
Asian nontheatrical attendance for 1954- 
55 is reported as 494,800. In Australia 


and New Zealand it was 1,135,300; in the 
United Kingdom 532,600; in Africa 
504,500. Audiences in Central and South 
America are reported as 1,976,500, and 
the world audience was 15,072,900. 

Distribution of the NFB nontheatrical 
film abroad is in cooperation with the 
Department of External Affairs and the 
Department of Trade and Commerce, 
which © government agencies maintain 
posts in virtually all the countries of the 
world. Nontheatrical distribution in the 
United States is directed from the office 
of the National Film Board in New York, 
and some titles are solely available from 
this source. 

Most of the NFB films in this country, 
however, are handled through U.S. com- 
mercial film companies which apply for 
and acquire the sales rights to subjects 
of their own selection, on terms mutually 
beneficial. In addition, prints of all films 
available in the U.S. may be rented from 
two officially designated libraries, the one 
in New York, the other in Hollywood. 


Nontheatrical: 
In Canada 


The nontheatrical audience within 
Canada over the 1954-55 period was 
14,143,800. But whether this type of 
distribution will continue to hold first 
place in the face of developing television 
remains to be seen. Currently it is doing 
so. Apart from this fact, however, the 
Board considers the nontheatrical film to 
be of primary importance to its statutory 
program of making pictures that will 
interpret Canada to Canadians, and to 
other nations. NFB films must present 
significant information. Nontheatrical 
production—conceived and executed out- 
side the restrictions and commercial con- 
siderations that govern the theatrical and 
television film—permits of more purpose- 
ful handling of subject matter at whatever 
length is required for achieving the 
Board’s purpose. Meanwhile, while the 


(Coniinued on page 8) 


ANGOTEE (I), the fascinating story of an Eskimo boy, won a “First” in the 1953 Canadian 

Film Awards. LAND OF THE LONG DAY (r), another Baffinland documentary, was a Golden 

Reel winner (U.S., 1954). Between 1947 and 1955, NFB films won a total of 172 national and 
international awards in English, French and other languages. 
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Above: GENTLEMAN JEKYLL, DRIVER HYDE 


Below THE HOMELESS ONES 


(Continued from page 7) 


The Canadian nontheatrical distribu- 
tion story is a model one that should be 
told at some length on its own. Suffice 
it to say here: The major segment of 
this audience, within Canada, is reached 
through school showings. But the com- 
munity use of films is so well organized, 
and the desire of the Canadian for this 
type of education is so developed, that 
the out-of-school audience is practically 
equal with the in-school. During 1954-55, 
films could be borrowed from 132 public 
libraries. (That number has since in- 
creased.) There were 463 film councils; 
and the 534 film circuits that include in- 
dustrial and labor groups, service clubs, 
farm and home groups, etc., operate on 
voluntary activity. 

The majority of NFB films are there- 
fore shot in 16mm, with the nontheatrical 
audience in mind. Suggestions for sub- 
jects “close to the people” are received 
from community users; and a committee 
of the Canadian Education Association, 
especially established for the purpose, is 
among the Board’s consulting bodies. 


The Theatrical Picture 


At the same time, NFB films are also 
seen in the theaters, and some are made 
in 35mm directly for the theatrical screen. 
CanapA Carries ON, a series of 10- 
minute subjects, together with its French 
counterpart EN Avant CAanapa, is the 
NFB’s main theatrical vehicle. Begun 
during the war years, the series is still 
being booked into hundreds of theaters 
through a contract arrangement with 
Columbia Pictures of Canada Limited. 
It deals with such subjects as the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, Canada’s geological 
structure, the garment industry, etc. 


The Board also releases a monthly 
newsmagazine titled Eye WITNEss in 
English and Coup D’Oet in French. It is 
presented through The Odeon Theatres 
(Can.) Limited, and consists of vignettes 
of Canadian life from coast to coast. No. 
81 is currently being distributed. 

The major Hollywood companies have 
given worldwide theatrical distribution 
to many of these short films. Arrange- 


LOOK 
ALERT, 
— STAY 
UNHURT— 


safety 


ments with other distributors in many 
countries add a tremendous circulation, 
particularly in the French language ver- 
sions and those dubbed in other jan- 
guages. By last report there were 29,%55 
theatrical bookings abroad, an increase 
of 7,850 over the previous year. 


NFB Newsreel 


The Board also produces newsreel 
~stories for submission ‘to the international 
distributors and big newsreel companies 
which supply the theater and television 
news programs. NFB cameramen cover 
only those stories not covered by the 
commercial newsreels. Even so, the News- 
reel Unit submitted 50 stories last year, 
of which 48 were accepted. Finnish stu- 
dents in Ontario, Colombo Plan dele- 
gates in Ottawa, the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, Canadian locomotives for India and 
spruce budworm control in New Bruns- 
wick are examples of the NFB news 
stories which have appeared with sur- 
prising frequency on the screens of as 
many as 60 countries. 


Film Sales 


Distribution is also achieved through 
the sale of prints. A total of 6,985 were 
purchased over the past year in Canada 
and other countries, by public libraries, 
film councils, Boards of Education, Ca- 
nadian and other government offices and 
departments, and a wide variety of film- 
using organizations. The sales were made 
by the Board itself or, as in the United 
States, through commercial distributors 
by contract arrangement. 


Other Visual Materials 


Other visual materials produced by the 
NFB are filmstrips and still photographs. 

Last year the Filmstrip Unit released 
64 strips on biology and health. Ca 
nadian natural resources, history, art and 
transportation. Schools. and educational 
organizations purchased 15,697 prints 
and, in addition, 2,613 strips were dis 
tributed on loan. 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Doubling the illumination- Doubling its uses in Education 


« The VU-LYTE [I delivers twice the 
illumination (140 lumens!) of prior 
VU-LYTE models. The VU-LYTE I 
establishes a new standard of opaque 
projector performance, because it 
can be used in rooms that are par- 
tially lighted. A specially designed 
optical system and a new F/3.6 lens 
permits this new plateau of progress. 


¢ The VU-LYTE I] is smaller, lighter, 
more compact, easier to move. 


e New Feed-O-Matic automatically 
locks in position, taking many sizes 
of ‘material. 


¢ The VU-LYTE II accepts large 3-di- 
mensional objects for projection. 


e The VU-LYTE IJ has provisions to 
keep books and glossy photos flat 
and in focus. 


© Both the power cord and the lens 
cap are permanently attached. They 
can’t be misplaced. 


© The copy cooling mechanism in the 
VU-LYTE II is quiet. 


* The elevation legs are spring 
loaded. 


* Three point mirror suspension and 
dual rack and pinion gives the 
YU-LYTE [I the clearest, easiest, 
sharpest, fastest focussing ... PLUS 
MANY OTHER EXCLUSIVE FEA- 
TURES THAT MAKE YOUR 
SLASSES MORE LIVELY. 


The VU-LYTE [lis a magnificent new 


_ instrument for Teaching. See what 
- it can actually DO to improve your 


classes. Send the coupon for a Free 
Demonstration. No cost. No obliga- 
tion. Mail coupon today. 


CHARLES 


COMPANY 


SINCE 1869 


EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


The World's Largest Manufacturer of Opaque and 
Overhead Projection Apparatus. 


This announcement by the Charles 
Beseler Company culminates years 
of research and development in pro- 


' jector requirements for the active 


growing field of Education. Beseler’s 
reputation is based on always being 
FIRST with the new improved fea- 
tures that Educators want. For 
example: 


BESELER — FIRST with large size 
copy apertures (8%” x 11”, then 
10” x 10”). 

BESELER — FIRST with Vacu- 
umatic copy hold down. 
BESELER — FIRST with built in 
pointers (Pointex). 

BESELER — FIRST with automatic 
feed platens (Feed-o-Matic). 


Beseler’s Franchised Dealers are 
anxious to demonstrate the great 
new VU-LYTE II at your convenience. 
Write to Beseler. No cost or obliga- 
tion, naturally. 


Charles Beseler Company Dept. F4 
East Orange, New Jersey 

Please send information on the 
VU-LYTE [I and arrange for a Free 
Demonstration at my convenience, 

YOUR NAME 


city 


~ 
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The Use of Audio-Visual Aids in the Work of 


The Broadcasting and Film Commission 
of the National Council of the Churches of Christ 


in the U. S. A. 


PART Il 


THE FIRST INSTALLMENT OF THIS SURVEY — THE ONLY COMPLETE 
ONE, TO DATE, OF THE BFC'S FIRST FIVE YEARS — WAS PUBLISHED 


IN OUR LAST ISSUE. 


IT DEALT WITH ORGANIZATION, AIMS, 


BUDGET, AND THE FILM PROGRAM. THIS CONCLUDING CHAPTER 
OUTLINES THE BFC'S ACTIVITIES IN TELEVISION, RADIO, SPECIAL 
EVENTS, AND INDICATES ITS PLANS FOR THE FUTURE. 


Television 


During 1955 the Broadcasting and Film 
Commission of the National Council of 
Churches presented seven Protestant re- 
ligious television series weekly: two 
“live,” and five on film. 

In response to a growing audience de- 
mand for religious programs, hundreds of 
thousands of church dollars are going 
into television production to fill public 
service (i.e. free) time, made available 
by local stations as well as networks. 

The Methodist Church, beginning at 
$296,000, aims to spend three times this 
amount on THE Way, its latest contribu- 
tion to the cooperative tv programming 
of the National Council of Churches 
through its service arm, the Broadcasting 
and Film Commission. For the series 
Tuis Is Tue Lire, another NCC offering, 
the Lutheran Church Missouri Synod has 
earmarked $750,000 again this year, as it 
has done for the past three years. For 
servicing these and six other NCC tele- 
vision programs, the BFC Television 
Department for the past year was al- 
located $750,000 out of an over-all audio- 
visual budget of $1,400,000, and the 
amount is being increased for the next 
fiscal period. 

The television activity was given its 


own budget in 1953 and established then 
as a separate department under Albert 
Crews, as Director. This department 
is now cooperative with inde- 
pendent of both the radio and film de- 
partments. Even when television was 
being handled along with radio, however, 
its potential was clearly recognized, es- 
pecially as a means of reaching children, 
and the BFC’s first venture into the me- 
dium was with a series of nine puppet 
Bible stories. These were released in 
1951, have been shown on_ practically 
every television station since, and are still 
popular for children’s telecasts, as well 
as for nontheatrical showings. 

The Frontiers oF FairH program over 
the National Broadcasting Company’s net- 
work was the next major venture of the 
BFC. Still numbered among television’s 
most popular religious programs, it is a 
kind of variety show that features prom- 
inent musicians, artists, authors, and 
other public personages with strong re- 
ligious convictions. Loox Up anp Live, 
again a live show, addresses itself to teen- 
agers via the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, and enlists the aid of popular music 
in the delivery of its message. 

Tuis Is THE Lire, featuring one family 
and its problems in a half-hour dramatic 
show, is the most widely carried of any 


Headquarters: 220 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Organized: December 6, 1950 at Cleveland, Ohio, as a Commission of the 


National Council of Churches. 


Executive Director: S. Franklin Mack 


Other Officers: Bishop Donald H. Tippett, Chairman, Board of Managers 


Membership: 30 major Protestant and 5 Orthodox communions with a com- 
bined membership of 35 million communicants. 
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We Use Films 
In Our Progra, 


This is No. 28 in a serias 
to ascertain how national 
organizations use film and 
other audio-visual aid: jn 
their work . . . as told to 


FILM NEWS' editor. 


Director of News, 

Events, Public Affairs, explains tv in a Colum- 

bia Broadcasting System studio, to members 
of a BFC workshop. 


Sig Mickelson, Special 


network tv program. Currently on 267 
stations, the series now comprises 104 
episodes filmed in Hollywood, and an- 
other 26 are in work. A selection of these 
programs is also being distributed for 
nontheatrical screening. 

Tue Pastor, a program of 15-minute 
dramatic presentations of community 
problems and how the church helps in 
their solution, was originated by the 
Methodists in Dallas, Texas, and Dr. 
Robert E. Goodrich of that city’s First 
Methodist Church is its protagonist. Origi- 
nally a local show done “live,” it was re- 
ceived so well that it is now on film for 
national release over (at last count) some 
92 stations. WuHat’s YouR TROUBLE, a 
series of 52 quarter-hour films, is current- 
ly on 164 stations and is in demand be- 
yond the capacity of its print supply. Its 
protagonists are Dr. and Mrs. Norman 
Vincent Peale of Marble Collegiate 
Church, New York City; its content is 
pastoral counselling. 

Tue Way, a half-hour dramatic series 
on the Christian gospel of love, presents 
a different cast each week. It began in 
mid-February of this year (1956). Man To 
Man, launched last October, is built 
around four outstanding Protestant minis 
ters, each in 13 programs of “man-to-man” 
talk about the personal problems of 20th 
century living. The combined series of 
52 programs represents a_ particularly 
interesting job of distribution, in that 
the country is divided into four sections 
and served in rotation by one speaker at 
a time, each for 13 weeks. 


FILM NEWS 
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The Broadcasting and Films Com- 
mission itself is often called on for advice 
and assistance in preparing any of the 
programs on its list, whether live or 
filmed. Primarily, however, the work of 
its television staff is not production but 
activation, promotion, and booking. That 
these functions are efficiently performed is 
evidenced by the fact that, of 430 stations 
on the air, 80-percent carry one or more 
programs of the National Council of 
Churches and its constituents every week; 
and the NCC Easter film, MrracLe oF 
Love (formerly Day Berore Easter) has 
been shown more than 450 times on 389 
television outlets. 

Some 720 prints of the six national tv 
programs on film are handled and shipped 
for BFC’s Television Department by an 
outside contractor, at the rate of a hun- 
dred per day. 


Cooperative religious broadcasting in 
the Protestant church community harks 
back, actually, to the Radio Office of the 
Federal Council of Churches which, under 
Dr. Frank Goodman, pioneer in this inter- 
est, was in operation before any network 
began. EST (ever since television), the 
decline and eventual demise of radio 
have been predicted. Statistics reveal, 
however, that the oldster is a lively one: 
Whereas 75-percent of all American homes 
are tv-equipped, 98-percent have radio 
sets in use and, though the viewing time 
per diem for tv is greater, the daily aver- 
age of radio listening time is a good 2 
hours and 26 minutes. There has also 
been, even over this past year, an increase 
of radio stations on the air. The National 
Council of Churches, through the Radio 
Department of the BFC, has weekly pro- 
grams on more than 850 stations rep- 
resenting the facilities of four national 
radio networks. 


The basic responsibility of the BFC 
radio office in New York is programming 
with the networks, and representation on 


Filming Dr. Louis Evans of Los Angeles for 
the new tv series MAN TO MAN, which also 
featu-es Dr, Ral ph W. Sockman, New York; Dr. 
Done 4 Redoute, Philadelphia; and Dr. John 
A. Redhead of Greensboro, N. C. 
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a national level. Its activities have also in- 
cluded the training of nearly 6,000 persons 
in effective use of the medium. The New 
York office also arranges for and sends out 
to 300 radio stations across the country 
the transcription series Ler THERE BE 
Licut, but leaves local scheduling and 
broadcasting to local pastors or com- 
mittees. For the most part too, produc- 
tion is financed by participating groups 
or by contributions for specific projects, 
as it is for the nontheatrical film and for 
television likewise. 

Though no one has ever really defined 
the role of religion on the air, it makes 
two distinct approaches at present. The 
one is well represented by THE NATIONAL 
Rapio Putpit, the oldest continuous re- 
ligious network program which, after 27 
years at the same hour every Sunday, is 
still bringing the church service over 100 
NBC stations to those who cannot attend 
church in person. The other approach is 
exemplified by THe Art OF LIVING, a 
series of practical talks by Dr. Norman 
Vincent Peale and Dr. Robert McCracken 
over 101 NBC stations daily; and by 
Goop News, for the past five years on the 
air in Ohio and recently upped to net- 
work status over approximately 300 sta- 
tions of the Mutual Broadcasting System. 
Featuring the Rev. T. C. Whitehouse who 
first produced it, Goop News “will weekly 
bring to listeners the stories of people 
who increase the world’s store of good by 
acts of heroism, kindness and service . . .” 


Special Events 


Both the Radio and the Television De- 
partments also work closely with the 
BFC’s Department of Special Events. 
Established in 1952, its function is to 
secure time for the presentation of re- 
ligious personalities and events on secular 
programs such as “This Is New York 
(CBS-radio), “Wonderful City” (Mutual 
Broadcasting) or “Other People’s Busi- 
ness” (radio, WQXR); “Home” (CBS- 
TV), “Journey Through Life” (WABC- 
TV), “Today” (NBC-TV); the newsreels 
(Fox Movietone, Paramount, Telenews); 
the breakfast clubs, and other programs 
using current material. 


Sermon Mail 


Requests for copies of the sermons 
heard on the air date back to the first 
broadcast of NATIONAL PULPIT OF THE AIR 


over the first stations in this country by 


the first religious broadcaster, the Rev. S. 
Parkes Cadman (1923). These requests 
were filled in mimeo form and at no 
charge. By 1934 their number had reached 


- 40,000 copies a year, of messages running 


from one to as many as 12 pages. In 
1955 the number was nearly 3-million. 


“Special Events" director, Arthur Austin, films 
the overseas delegates to a United Church Wo- 
men's General Assembly for the tv program 
“Home™. (Below) Arlene Francis of CBS-TV in- 
terviews Dean Pike and his family on the lawn of 
the Cathedral of St. Jobe Se, Divine, N.Y.C, 


For the past four years now, this ma- 
terial has been printed and is sent out in 
self-mailer booklet form by a department 
especially established within the BFC. 
The service is still without charge, though 
a “share the ministry” list, maintained for 
regular receipt, has made the operation 
self-sustaining. 

Some mail is received concerning the 
problems raised in the BFC films available 
for nontheatrical screening, but these are 
usually presented under discussion aus- 
pices or the solution is in the film itself. 
Audience mail, whether requesting copies 
of talks or asking for help with personal 
problems, is thus more than 90-percent 
the result of radio and television. 


Leoking Forward 


This, then, and more, is the story of 
the Broadcasting and Film Commission 
of the National Council of Churches in 
its first five years. 


Within the next four—by midyear 1959 
—it will be housed in a United Church 
Center in New York’s Morningside 
Heights’ development, and all eight or 
so of its presently scattered offices will 
be brought under one roof. The National 
Council offices, now activated from Chi- 
cago, will also be housed in the Center. 
But physical coordination and expansion 
are not the main goal of the church lead- 
ership. Their present concern is re- 
evaluation of the patterns of the past 
five years. Do they fit? Are they the best — 
possible for maximum accomplishment? 


(Continued on page 38) 
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What Is A Film Cooperative? 


WHY ARE COOPERATIVES SO 


IMPORTANT FOR THE PUBLIC 


LIBRARY? HOW DO THEY OPERATE? WHAT ARE THEIR BENEFITS?— 
HERE ARE SOME FINDINGS OF THE SURVEY RECENTLY MADE BY 


THE OFFICE FOR ADULT EDUCATION OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ° 


ASSOCIATION ... 


Survey of Film Cooperatives 


A study club in Cleveland which wants 
to borrow a film for use at a pro- 
gram meeting will find a selection of 
several hundreds of excellent documentary 
and informational films waiting at the 
Film Bureau of the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary. The same is true for various large 
cities throughout the country. But how 
easy is it for a study club in, say, Piqua 
(Ohio)—far from East-West and North- 
South railroad connections, and with no 
sizeable film library for miles around— 
to select and secure a good film? 

The answer is: surprisingly easy! The 
public library in Piqua belongs to a film 
cooperative. 

A survey made in 1955 by the Ameri- 
can Library Association reveals 19 film 
cooperatives operating among some 211 
medium-sized and small public libraries 
in nearly a dozen states of this country. 
Not only are they operating, they are 
flourishing, and the degree of satisfaction 
reported by the administrative agencies 
and by the participants themselves is 
gratifying. 


What Is a Film Co-op? 


The high unit cost of films makes it 
impossible fer small libraries individual- 
ly to acquire them. Furthermore, in a 
small community, all groups rather 
quickly see a film, so that its usefulness 
may diminish with time. 

Film cooperatives consist of groups of 
public libraries situated fairly close to 
one another in any geographical area and 
banded together to purchase 16mm _ films 
jointly, then to share their use. By pool- 
ing their resources, smaller libraries are 
able to acquire a share in a film collection 
and to bring into their communities each 
month a new, fresh group of films for 
lending gratis to community groups. 


How It Operates 


The public library film cooperatives 
operating today are all modelled, at 
least in part, on the Cleveland Regional 
and the Missouri State Film Project dem- 
onstrations which were set up in 1948 
and 1949 with the assistance of grants 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. These demonstrations were, in 
turn, modelled in. part on the film cir- 
cuits of the Canadian libraries. 

As worked out in Ohio and Missouri, 
the plan calls for the joint acquisition 
of a film collection. Depending on the 
size of the collection, from five to fifty 
films are then assembled into packets and 
sent out on circuit from one library to 
another. Each packet usually contains an 
adult discussion subject, a travelogue, a 
children’s film, perhaps something on mu- 
sic, something of interest to men’s clubs, 
and so on. The packets ordinarily re- 
main in each community for about a 
month. At a given date arranged by the 
group, the packets are sent on to the next 
member in the circle, and they rotate in 
this way for ten months to a year, or un- 
til each circuit member has had the use 
of all the films available. 

Another type of public library film 
cooperative does not use the circuit plan 
but borrows groups of films for periods 
of three to four weeks at a time from a 
large central pool, usually of a state uni- 
versity or department of education. 


Aims ws Problems 


Whatever method of operation is de- 
vised, however, the basic principles and 
aims of the film cooperative remain the 
same. They are: to serve the individual 
community with important film materials 
in addition to books and records locally 
owned; and to achieve, through coopera- 


School for the Deaf. 


PATRICIA CORY, author of this article, headed the Library Film Office of the ALA from 
1947-51 and edited the ALA FILM NEWSLETTER. A graduate of the School of Library 
Science, Western Reserve University, she started as general assistant in the young people's 
section at the Cleveland Public Library, was appointed first head of the Cleveland Library 
Film Bureau in 1943. Since 1951 she has been Librarian and Film Officer at the Lexington 
She spent last summer collecting the material of this survey for the 
ALA . . . VIOLET MYER, former ALA staff member, now Head of the Films Department 
of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, prepared the questionnaire and tabulated the returns. 
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tion, the broad financial base necessary 
to provide a relatively expensive service. 

Library leadership, professional plan- 
ning, community and trustee interest 
and support, financial assistance through 
adequate tax or other appropriation, and 
the understanding and assistance of film 
distributors are some of the ingredients 
which need to be nicely mixed to produce 
a successful cooperative. 

Inaugurating a new service naturally 
brings problems. Many of the librarians 
among those interviewed during the Sur- 
vey were distressed by damage to films. 
Many deplored the lack of well directed 
discussion before and after film showings. 
Some wanted more children’s films, some 
only “adult” and thoughtful subjects, 
others were enthusiastic about travel- 
ogues. It was exciting to discover, how- 
ever, that in spite of the adjustments 
which members of a cooperative must 
make to accommodate one another, there 
is a widespread enthusiasm and esprit 
which is quite remarkable. 

As a group, the members of film co- 
operatives give a general impression of 
vitality. They have imagination, they 
have been ingenious in devising ways 
to share their films to the utmost. Above 
all, the majority seem determined to 
make the cooperative plans work by give 
and take, and to accept the minor dif- 
ficulties for the sake of receiving benefits 
clearly impossible to achieve alone. 

They are also determined to do the 
job as well as possible once it is under- 
taken, and to this end are conducting in- 
service training programs. These em- 
brace both the technical skills of han- 
dling, inspecting, repairing and project- 
ing, and the development of professional 
skills and judgment regarding film selec- 
tion and utilization. 


Administration and Finance 


Cooperatives are usually, although not 
necessarily, grouped around a large unit 
such as the Los Angeles Public Library, 
the Detroit Public Library, the University 
of Wisconsin, the Georgia State Depart- 
ment of Education, and so on. The large 
unit usually has a full-fledged film de- 


(Continued on page 13) 
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(Continued from page 12) 


partment with full-time specialists in 
charge of visual education activities. The 
larger unit can thus more easily assimilate 
the administrative functions of a co- 
operative than can a smaller unit. The 
latter is quite possible, however, and 
not unknown. The Flesh Public Library 
of Piqua, Ohio, for example, is now ad- 
ministrating the Western Ohio Film Cir- 
cuit. But in whatever way administration 
is handled, the cooperative must allocate 
a percentage of its total budget for ad- 
ministrative overhead. 

Film cooperatives range in size from 
2 to 31 member libraries, with 10 to 12 
as the most popular size. It takes 10 to 
12 members to provide an adequate bud- 
get, while a larger number may require 
too much duplication of film titles and 
become too spread out geographically. 
The size of each existing public library 
film cooperative, and its administrator, 
are shown in Table I. 

The film circuits which actually place 
their funds in a central pool and jointly 
purchase films show most precisely how 
the funds are spent. (See Table II) 


Content 


In talking with librarians and visual 
education specialists, to administrators 
of circuits and to participant representa- 
tives from Massachusetts to California 
during the Summer of 1955, the writer 
of this report was interested in comments 
on the films most in demand, as well as 
in examining purchase lists and catalogues. 

The Michigan cooperatives, one of 
the latest to be organized, began operat- 
ing in September 1955 with a small but 
well selected collection which—choosing 
examples at random—included the fol- 
lowing titles: BounpaRy LINEs; MEETING 
THE NEEDS OF ADOLESCENCE; SAILING IN 
Canapa; ALASKA—STORY OF A FRONTIER; 
Hich WALL; Booker T. WaAsHINGTON; 
FRUSTRATING Fours AND FASCINATING 
Fives; JERUSALEM, THE Ho ry City; and 
AGE OF THE BEAveER. The diversity of the 
material clearly shows that the libraries 
in this cooperative will be serving a 
cross-section of their communities on all 
age levels. It should be noted at this 
point, however, that cooperatives are 
organized to fill out-of-school needs pri- 
marily, with adult groups particularly in 
mind, and with smaller selections of films 
suitable for children and young people. 
In some communities the school and 
public library may share the films brought 
into the community each month. But no 
public library film cooperative has been 
organized to give school film service. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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TABLE I 
COOPERATIVE ADMINISTRATION SIZE 
Racine, Wisconsin By contract with Racine 2 
Illinois State Library By contract with the Quad cities 
Tennessee Chairmanship rotates among four member 
libraries 4 
Washington (D.C.) Suburban Montgomery County, Maryland, Chairman 5 
Western Ohio Film Circuit Piqua, Ohio Library 8 
Cleveland Regional Film Circuit Warren, Sandusky and Canton, Co-Chairmen 9 
Detroit Suburban Detroit Public Library 10 
Indiana Indiana State Library 10 
Ohio Valley Film Circuit Akron Public Library i 
Southern California Film Circuit Los Angeles Public Library 12 
Central Ohio Administered by committee, and paid 
secretary 12 
Northern California Film Circuit Richmond, California, Public Library 12 
Michigan State Library Agency and the State University 
Wisconsin State Library Agency and the University of 
Wisconsin 13 
Massachusetts State Library Agency and the Office for 
Audio-Visual Education In the State Depart- 
ment of Education 16 
Georgia State Department of Education: The Division | 
of Instructional Material and Library Serv- 
ice, and the Audio-Visual Service Division 20 
North Carolina University of North Carolina and the State 
Library Commission 24 
Missouri Greene County Library 31 
TABLE Il 
COOPERATIVE INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP OVERALL SPENT 
LIBRARY BUDGET FILM 
ASSESSMENT PURCHASE 
Northern California $500 i $5,500 98%, 
Southern California $320 12 $3,840 2% 
Missouri $250 31 $8,500 [sic 42%, 
Cleveland Regional $990-$1,347 9 $9,700 52%, 
(according to size) 
Ohio Valley $625 it $6,875 72% 
Western Ohio $725 8 $5,800 65% 
North California $500 24 $10,000 (sic) 80%, 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS presents 


A Distinguished Canadian Motion Picture 
Che Stratford 
Adventure 


An inspiring story of a town that shaped a dream 


into reality — from the hesitant beginning to the 
triumphant ovation when the curtain falls 

on the first "s producti of 
Richard III and All’s Well That 

Ends Well. Produced by the 

National Film Board of 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS. Inc., Dept. 


13 East 37th St., New York 16, N.Y. 
SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
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THE PICTURE BOOK PARADE 


Reviewed by MARY SHORTT 


Chief, The Film Division, Brooklyn Public Library, 
Brooklyn, New York 


A neat solution to the problem of keep- 
ing its essential flavor intact when 
translating a story into film terms has 
turned up in the PicruRE Book PARADE 
series for children. Instead of risking 
displeasure by presenting favorite char- 
acters as cartoons, puppets, or live actors 
who don’t look in the least the way they 
should, the producer of this series has 
worked entirely with the original illus- 
trations of popular picture books, and 
has relied on camera movement, a spirited 
narration and an expressive musical score 
to bring them to life. With these films, 
artists who have devoted themselves chief- 
ly to children’s books come at last into 
their own on the screen. 

The first seven films to be completed 
in this series are based on books that 
have established themselves as solid and 
lasting favorites with the junior reader, 
or listener. 


MILLIONS OF Cats is Wanda Gag’s story 
of what happened when a little old man 
sets out to find the prettiest cat in the 
world for his wife. The pictures for this 
tale are black and white, resembling 
woodcuts, and with an old world quality. 
By contrast, Hardie Gramatky’s HeEr- 
CULEs, about a retired fire engine and 
how he saves the day when his modern 
rivals break down, is in primary colors 
and has an unmistakable feeling of early 
20th Century American. 


In Stone Soup Marcia Brown uses pic- 
tures suggestive of the Napoleonic days 
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to tell the traditional tale of how three 
clever soldiers tricked the suspicious, 
stingy peasants of a French village into 
providing them with a fine banquet. 
James Daugherty’s ANDY AND THE Lion, 
based on the Androcles’ legend, is a fan- 
tasy about an American boy who becomes 
a local hero when his kindness to an 
escaped circus lion is repaid with the 
lion’s friendship. 

The Srory Asout Pinc, and MAKE 
Way For Duck.incs are both concerned 
with duck travels, but the resemblance 
ends there. Kurt Wiese’s illustrations give 
Marjorie Flack’s little duck Ping a dis- 
tinctively Chinese background. Robert 
McCloskey sets his ducklings down in the 
middle of Boston. 

Town streets and country roads pro- 
vide the locale for a furious chase in 
Tue Rep Carpet, Rex Parkin’s tale of a 
runaway hotel rug that provides a special 
welcome to a distinguished visitor. 


Audience Approach 


In all seven of the films, the books they 
represent have been treated with due 
respect. In fact, by his perceptive selec- 
tion and presentation of detail, the pro- 
ducer has spotlighted many delightful 
features of the artists’ original work that 
might easily escape notice when sharing 
a page with a block of text. 

Most of the books used so far—notably, 
ANDY AND THE Lion, HERCULES, and THE 


Shooting a page from GEORGIE, by Robert 
Bright (Doubleday & Co.), to be released 
in the near future. 


Rep Carpet, were chosen largely for the 
life and vigor of their art work. Thes 
qualities have been emphasized by skil- 
ful camera manipulation and good edit- 
ing, to achieve as much movement a 
possible with the still pictures. Much 
credit for their lively quality must also 
go to Arthur Kleiner, Music Director of 
the Museum of Modern Art, whose origi- 
nal musical scores point up their action: 
whether with a bubbling, rippling elf. 
fect as when Ping dives into the depths of 
the river; or with a marching beat as the 
soldiers of Stone Soup march away. 

Any film collection serving children of 
three to eight or ten years old should in- 
clude at least a few of the PicrurRE Book 
PARADE titles. Having been made from 
books enjoyed by pre-school children, a 
well as by their older brothers and sisters, 
they can be recommended for even ver 
young audiences, for whom there is such 
a scarcity of suitable screen fare. Ele 
mentary schools can use them to intro 
duce books that make reading seem much 
more fun than it appears to be in the 
simple-minded texts usually written for 
beginners. Public libraries as well a 
schools will find them excellent for story: 
hour programs. 


Parents who really care about what 
their children are watching will welcome 
these additions to the small group of 
juvenile productions made with intelli 
gence and good taste. Adults who have 
to search periodically for new films for 
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2 These films in the inconographic technique, preserve the quality of the books they present. All seven released to date were selected by pre 
screening juries for final screening at the 1956 Golden Reel Film Festival in the education; literary, musical and theatrical arts; visual arts; 
9 
and preschool through intermediate classroom film categories. L. to r.: ANDY AND THE LION by James Daugherty (Viking Press); MILLIONS 
OF CATS by Wanda Gag (Coward-McCann Inc.); MAKE WAY FOR DUCKLINGS by R. McCloskey (Viking Press). 
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Teachers report that retarded readers are stimulated to borrowing a book for the first dime, after 
seeing these films. L. to r.: THE RED CARPET by Rex Parkin (Macmillan Company); and HERCULES, 


the story of an old-fashioned fire engine, by Hardie Gramatky (Putnam). 


children’s parties, church schools or day 
camps, will cheer the arrival of rein- 
forcements. 

It has been noted too that a surprising 
number of adults like to look at these 
“picture book films,” for reasons ranging 
from the frankly delighted: “We didn’t 
have things like this when I was young!” 
to the less candid but equally valid: “I feel 
I should keep in touch with what the 
children are reading and seeing nowa- 
days.” For still another kind of adult 
audience there is intrinsic merit and ap- 
peal in the art work, and in the sly 
wisdom about people and things, of STONE 
Soup, oF Cats, THE Story 
Asout Pine and, to some extent, THE 
Rep Carrer. The narrative tone—excel- 
lent in most of the films but here and 
there a little precious—makes some more 
suited to younger children, while others 
have appeal for varying ages. It has also 
been noted that, whatever the audience 
age, not more than two films made from 
still materials should be shown for maxi- 
mum enjoyment, without an intermis- 
sion or break of some sort. 


Material and Making 

The seven titles already released are 
being made available for television. They 
are also for sale or rent to schools, li- 
braries, and other nontheatrical outlets. 
Six additional titles are in the process of 
production: JENNY’s BirTHDAY Book by 
Esther Averill; LirrLe Rep LIGHTHOUSE 


by Swift and Ward; Georcie by Robert 
Bright; Circus Basy by The Petershams; 
LenTIL by Robert McCloskey; and MIke 
MULLIGAN AND His STEAMSHOVEL by 
Virginia Lee Burton. 

Rumor has it that the producer’s three 
small children exert some influence in 
the matter of books to be filmed. Final 
say-so has been the choice of such leading 
publishers as Coward-McCann, Inc.; G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons; Charles Scribner’s Sons; 
The Viking Press; The Macmillan Com- 
pany; Harper & Bros.; Harcourt, Brace; 
Doubleday & Company; and Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. 

The pictures are made at Weston 
Woods Studios, adjacent to the home of 
the producer and his family, in a densely 
wooded section of Connecticut. Their 
producer, Morton Schindel, is a Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania graduate with a 
Master’s in Education from ‘Teachers 
College, Columbia University, N.Y. Mr. 
Schindel’s early experience with children’s 
films was as an independent producer of 
films and filmstrips that were released by 
Young America Films of New York City. 
Groundwork for the PicrurE Book Pa- 
RADE series was begun in the Fall of 1953 
upon. Mr. Schindel’s return from a_ two- 
year film assignment with the U.S. State 
Department in the Near East. 


Average length: 10 mins. Produced and 

distributed by Weston Woods Studios, 

Weston, Conn. Inquire for sale and 
rental prices, nontheatrical and tv. 


PING, the classic Chinese story presented by Flack & Wiese (Viking), and STONE SOUP, a 
traditional tale from France by Marcia Brown (Scribner's) are particularly suitable for public 
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libraries, community groups, television. 
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New Rental Releases in 16mm: 


FRANCE 
Cocteau’s 
BEAUTY A AND THE BEAST 
Now in 16mm 
Award-winning version of the folk 
legend; considered a classic of im- 
aginative cinema. 
“A sensously fascinating film . 
Priceless, gorgeous, 
—The New York Times 


René Clair’s 


SOUS LES TOITS DE PARIS 
(Under the Roofs of Paris) 
Clair’s first sound film, a rare artistic 
milestone, captures the heart of Paris 

n comedy and music. 
“A spontaneous charm and gayety 
that would push care out of window.”’ 
“The New York Herald Tribune 


LAMENCO 
Authentic interpretations of the Span- 
ish national dance by the world-famous 
dancer, Antonio. 
h the performances and the scenery 
range from picturesque to magnificent!’’ 
—The New York Times 


DENMARK 


DITTE, CHILD OF MAN 
Few films have matched the critical 
and popular reception awarded to this 
masterpiece of Astrid 
Henning- Jensen (‘‘Palle Alone In The 
World’, ‘‘Ballet Girl’’), spiritual 
and passionate 
“1 have in any film 
children so sxquisitely portrayed.’ 

—The London Tribune 


Write for FREE 
List. 


BRANDON FILMS. wi. 


200 West 57th Street, N. Y. 19 


STUDENT 
PARTICIPATION: 


AREA 
AND 
VOLUME 


Six SOUND FILM STRIPS 


Measuring with Squares 

Studies in Square Inches and 
Square Feet 

Problems in Area 

Introduction to Volume 

Using the Cubic Inch 

Problems in Volume 


I am interested in knowing more 
the Du Kane Student Partici- 


CRY. ( 
| 
DU KANE CORPORATION — 
ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 
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The prodigal son takes his place again and the 
family faces the future in unity. 


THIS MY SON 


HE first of a new series entitled 

Livinc ParaBLes, this film tells the 
old story of the Prodigal Son, but in 
modern dress. The Biblical story is faith- 
fully followed, except that a wife and 
child are provided for the elder son, and 
there is a happy reconciliation as finale. 
The locale is a ranch “out West.” 

The younger son of the ranch owner is 
quite “fed up,” demands his portion of 
the estate and, much to the disgust of his 
elder brother, goes off to live in town. 
When his money is gone, the young man 
remembers his father’s farm, returns, 
and is welcomed just as in the Bible. 
After a while, however, the elder son, 
who has felt his younger brother to be 
a wastrel, comes round to receiving him 
again in friendly fashion, and the film 
ends with the father and his two sons 
headed for happiness together. 

This is a very convincing performance 
and we shall look forward with much 
interest to more parables in modern form. 

30 mins., color. Produced by Family 

Films Inc. For rent from the Baptist 

Library of Visual Aids, 152 Madison Ave., 


N.Y. 16, or your local religious films‘ 
dealer. 


TOMMY GOES TO 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


HIS filmstrip is from THE CHILpren’s 
Cuurcu, series. It has many uses in in- 


troducing to children the idea of the . 


church school, in showing them what they 
will experience when they go to one, and 
indicates to parents some possible results 
of the experience. The “story” of the 
strip concerns young Tommy, the invita- 
tion he receives from Paul, the boy next 
door to go with him to church school, and 
the visit he pays to the school on the next 
Sunday. He finds playthings he enjoys, 
chairs and tables just right for his size, 
teachers who are friendly; and he learns 
many new things about his church, and 
about friends. 


Approx. reading time, 10 mins.; color. 
Produced by and for sale ($4) from 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill.; or 
from your local religious films’ dealer. 
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Religious 


By REV. THEODORE E. MILLER, minister, The Emmanuel 
Baptist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. . . . member 
Visual Committee of the Protestant Council . . 


the Audio- 


. reviewer 


with the New York City group of a-v materials for the Visual 
Educational Fellowship, National Council of Churches .. . 


THE WORLD BELIEVES 


Timely Series on the Monotheistic Faiths 


pew new series of four strips, in color, 
endeavors to give a basic understand- 
ing of the great monotheistic religions of 
today. One strip is on Judaism, one on 
Islam, one on Protestant and one on 
Roman Catholic Christianity. Each has 
been prepared by a recognized authority 
in his own faith, and coordinated into 
the series by Drs. Joachim Wach and 
Joseph M. Kitagawa of the History of 
Religions’ Department at the University 


of Chicago. 


The pictures, by Nathan Goldstein, il- 
lustrate in a remarkably fine way the 
ideas conveyed. They include the bases, 
historical backgrounds, modern beliefs 
and practices of the four faiths. There 
is also statistical information concerning 
the believers in each of the faiths, and 
their geographical locations. Certain 
relationships of political, cultural and 
historical events are also touched on. 

Their accent is on information, and a 
remarkably good job has been done, of 
straining out the controversial. Every 
effort has been made also, to avoid com- 
parisons. For these reasons and for the 
general information they contain, these 
strips can be used in many ways, both in 
and out of the church school. We our- 
selves had the interesting experience of 
handing them over to the young peoples’ 
group of the church, a week ahead and 
with the utilization guide that accom- 
panies the series. At the group meeting 
the young people present were most en- 
thusiastic about them, and discussion was 
unusually lively after their showing. One 
young man as result was inspired to inter- 
est a teacher at his high school in having 
a representative of the three faiths speak 
to his class at school. 

Aimed at audiences from junior high 
through adult, THe Wortp can 
be used for younger children also, by 
adaptation of the script. In any case, and 
whether they are utilized with younger 
people or adults, it is only by careful 
preparation on the part of the teacher 
that the best results can be obtained. To 


this end each strip is accompanied not 
only by a reading script, but by a study 
and utilization guide that gives the pro- 
nunciation of difficult names, an over- 
view of the background of the faith 
treated in the strip, and reference mate- 
rial for supplementary use. 

JupaismM Topay, prepared by Rabbi 
Philip S. Bernstein of Temple B'rith 
Kodesh, Rochester, N.Y., “visualizes the 
beliefs and practices of the Jewish people 
today; traces the history of the Jews 
briefly; and shows some of the Jewish 
beliefs which have become basic ideals 
for other groups and faiths.” 

PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY “vis- 
ualizes the practices of Protestant Chris- 
tians as related to their beliefs. It traces 
the background of Protestantism and 
shows what Protestant are striving to 
achieve.” Included in the presentation is 
a brief explanation of the origin of the 
major denominations. 

Tue Roman CaTHoLic Topay 
uses the Apostles’ Creed and the Sacra- 
ments as the bases of this visualization. 
The script is by Dr. Leo J. McCormick, 
Superintendent of the Department of 
Catholic Education, the Archdiocese of 
Baltimore; and Dr. Joseph B. Collins, 
Professor of Catechetics, the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D.C. 

IstaM Topay “visualizes the practices 
of Moslems as they are related to their 
beliefs.” The script and utilization guide, 
skilfully prepared by Juanita Herrick, 
a writer on the producer's staff, were 
checked by Mr. S. G. Khaliq, Cultural 
Attache, Embassy of Pakistan, and by 
Mr. Mennan Tebelen, Turkey’s Consul 
General in Chicago. 

The entire series is extremely valuable, 
particularly by reason of its non-provoca- 
tive character. 


Average reading time, 10 mins.; color. 

Produced and distributed by the Society 

for Visual Education, 1345 Diversey Park- 

way, Chicago, Ill. Individual strips, 
$6.00; the series, $20.00. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Snterfaith 


By ROBERT DISRAELI, director, Film Division, American 
Jewish Committee . . . veteran still photographer and motion 


picture producer . 


. . Official 1956 editor-collater for FILM 


NEWS exclusively, of the interfaith film and filmstrip evalua- 
tions of the National Council on Jewish Audio-Visual Materials 


END OF THE NIGHT 

HIS is a very. interesting, sometimes 

even remarkable film about the work 
of the Alliance Israelite Universelle, the 
oldest Jewish relief and teaching organ- 
ization in the world. For the past 90 
years it has been active in North Africa 
and the Near East, raising the educa- 
tional and health standards among the 
terribly underprivileged Jews of Morocco, 
Tunisia and Algiers. 

In this sincere, inspiring, true story a 
teacher arrives in a Sahara Jewish village 
and opens a school for the children. Re- 
mote from most contacts with civilization, 
the village lives in the Middle Ages, and 
its customs have become part Moslem. The 
women hide their faces from the men, 
and the girls are married off at the ages 
of eight and nine. With the encourage- 
ment of the local Rabbi, the teacher 
helps the children to expand their world. 
Gradually the parents also are attracted 
to the school and become eager to know 
of things beyond the village. 


30 mins., b&w., available in both French 
and English, without charge, from the 
American Friends of the Alliance 
Israelite Universelle, 61 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


CAN WE IMMUNIZE 
AGAINST PREJUDICE? 


HREE families and their children 

are depicted in this cartoon film. 
The first family is permissive, the second 
believes in education, the third is authori- 
tarian. Each attempts to give its child a 
non-prejudicial attitude toward minority 
groups. But they fail. As crises arise in 
the lives of the children, each, projects 
his hostility upon a minority scapegoat. 
And so the film ends. 

Its attempt is to be provocative and 
to arouse discussion. Unfortunately, it 
over-simplifies the situations, so that the 
total effect is rather negative. Doubtless 
a lay audience will be aroused. However, 
no hint is given of a way out of these 
negative situations. This technique may 
be effective, provided an expert social 
scientist is the group discussion leader. 

7 mins., b&w. Produced and distributed 


the Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai Brith, 515 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 


S°RING 1956 


A LETTER FROM RONNIE 


N excellent film about the Boy Scout 

movement in Israel, this film pro- 
vides additional evidence that children 
are like all other children, anywhere in 
the world—joyful, attractive, eager. It 
is rather startling even so, to see how 
exactly the scout ceremonies in this film 
match those with which we are familiar 
in the U.S. The salute-to-the-flag scene is 
particularly striking in this respect, ex- 
cept for its being in Hebrew, and the 
flag unfurled is the Israeli instead of the 
American. 

Boy Scout troops will be particularly 
interested in this film. It should also 
be of great interest for classroom study of 
children in other lands, and for com- 
munity organizations. 


16 mins., color. Produced and distributed 

by the Israel Office of Information, 

Il East 70th St., N.Y.C. For rent $3, 
sale $125. 


MELLAH 


HE Mellah is the reeking, poverty- 

stricken ghetto of Casablanca, walled 
in by starvation and rife with blinding 
trachoma. In this story concerning the 
rehabilitation of a Mellah boy, the street 
and home life is revealed of Jewish fam- 
lies living in the most abysmal poverty, 
under primitive conditions, in back of 
the beautiful, stygamlined tourist hotels 
and skyscraper office buildings of the 
Moroccan city. — 

Desperation, the result of perpetual 
hunger, makes the boy sly, cunning, and 
a petty thief. But beneath this surface 
delinquency is a decent, warm, fine hu- 
man being. Forced to face adult prob- 
lems, the boy still dreams the dreams of 
childhood, still wants and needs the 
security in these dreams. 

Supported by the Organization for 
Rehabilitation through Training (the 
worldwide ORT), the Ain Sebaa—a vo- 
cational training center in Casablanca— 
teaches boys and girls from the Mellah 
the skills they need to take them out of 
the ghetto and support their future. The 
boy of this story, selected to become a 
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THE BUILDERS, the young Israeli architect 
proposes to Eva, a secretary. 


HANDS OF THE BUILDERS 


HREE separate stories are linked to- 

gether here, to show the social and 
educational work done in Israel and 
financed by the Mizrachi Women’s Or- 
ganization of America. The film takes its 
title from the first story, about a young 
couple who meet and fall in love during 
the construction of a youth center. 

My Hens anp I is about a poultryman 
on the farm of a Mizrachi children’s vil- 
lage. He discovers that someone is steal- 
ing the feed meant for his chickens, then 
discovers the thief, and meanwhile learns 
a valuable lesson in give-and-take. 

Tue Story or BEN ARI concerns a 
North African family of Jewish “new 
immigrants” to Israel who have brought 
along with them the cultural patterns of 
their past. At first through their young 
son, then through the mother, the entire 
family begins to accept and to assimilate 
the new standards and culture of Israel. 

The three films illustrate the pain, joy, 
and varied emotions attendant on the 
birth of a new nation and culture. The 
last two episodes in particular are suitable 
for television and wide general distribu- 
tion. In toto, this is an interesting and 
craftsmanlike production. The well writ- 
ten script is by Marc Siegel. Direction 
and photography are by Lazar Dunner of 
Tel Aviv. 


38 mins., color. Produced by Paul 

Falkanburg Films, New York. Available 

without charge from the Mizachi .Wo- 

men's Organization of America, 242 
Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. 


HORIZONS OF HOPE 


... ING the work of the nursery 
schools, social: welfare and agricul- 
tural education facilities financed by the 
Pioneer Women (Labor Zionist organiza- 
tion) of America, this film is well photo- 
graphed. Its scenes are well composed, its 
color is good. The narration, however, 
attempts to be humorous, but is trite and 
unconsciously condescending. This is 
unfortunate because the subject matter 
is interesting and the children appealing. 


23 mins., color. Produced by Lazare 

Dunner for the Pioneer Women of 

America, 29 East 22nd St., N.Y. 16. 
For rent and sale, inquire. 
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NEW ELEMENTARY SCIENCE SERIES 


Correlates With Heath and Company Textbooks 


RIGINALLY concerned with motion 

pictures for general enrichment, the 
educational film industry went on to 
films for instruction in broad curriculum 
areas. Now it is moving in closer, -into 
the very pages of the textbooks. The 
latest publisher to enter the field of cor- 
related textbooks and films is D. C. 
Heath and Company, which has just re- 
leased three titles: THe CiorHes WE 
WEAakr, IN THE House, and PLANTS 
MAKE Foop. The first in a projected 
series of twelve, all are well photographed, 
periments that pupils can do? 

They tie in directly with the Health 
Elementary Science texts, and were pro- 
duced in close collaboration with the 
Heath and Company editorial staff. The 
authors of the books themselves acted as 
technical assistants. For these reasons, 
perhaps, the films are not so much cor- 
related to the textbooks as they are almost 
exact translations of them—as if they had 
been produced for non-readers, even as 
books in Braille are produced for the 
blind. 

Whether such a close correlation be- 
tween text and motion picture is desir- 
able educationally, remains to be seen; 
also, how such automation-in-learning 
will affect the reading and study habits 
of both pupils and teachers. It is cer- 
tain to help’ the teacher who is not a 
science specialist, project the lesson. As 
a trend, however, the close film-textbook 
relationship needs to be viewed with cau- 
tion until directional principles are 
enunciated, and pragmatically seasoned. 
Will the teacher substitute this kind of 
film for the text, or use it to supplement? 
Is there sufficient supplementary material 
here, beyond some suggestions for ex- 
periments that pupils can do? 


The Clothes We Wear 


i en subject is personalized by a boy 
and girl streaking along the beach 
to get wraps because they are cold. The 
narration informs them, and the audience, 
that “clothes don’t make you warm. 
They just keep the body heat in.” How 
clothes are made from plant, animal and 
synthetic fiber is shown, and how methods 
of spinning and weaving have changed. 

Today’s abundance and variety of 
clothing induce a carelessness in children 
which is taken for granted even in this 
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film. It could have included care and 
conservation, taught by many schools 
under this same subject heading. The 
correlation here is with “Winter Coats” 
(Science Here and Now, Grade 2); 
“Science and Clothing” and “Keeping 
Warm in Winter” (Science Far and Near, 
Grade 3). 


Pipes in the House 


HIS could have been a wonderful 

film but doesn’t quite come off. In- 
tended to show the sources of water, gas, 
electricity, and how these get into our 
homes, continuity is lost in the frequent 
jumps from city to campsite and back 
again. As in the two other films, the use 
of experiments is very good. Seeing how 
a toy village is lighted, children want to 
experiment along similar lines and may 
be impelled to find out how. Too bad 
that scenes of the plumber and electrician 
at work are so few. 

This film is correlated with the fol- 
lowing teaching units: “Work and Play 
with Water (Science for Work and Play, 
Grade 1); “Pipes in the House” (Science 
for Here and Now, Grade 2); “Water for 
Farms and Homes,” also “Electricity 
Works for Us” (Science Far and Near, 
Grade 3). 


Plants Make Food 


VEN though the material here too is 
close to the textbook, the topic it- 
self is difficult, so that visualization of it 
makes for much better understanding. 
The chapters visualized are “Exploring 
the World of Living Things” (Science 
In Our World, Grade 5), and “Sunlight, 
the Foodmaker” (Science for Today and 
Tomorrow, Grade 6). But the film is 
interesting enough to stand on its own. 
Animation graphically illustrates the 
process by which plants make food for 
themselves and use the three basic ma- 
terials—air, water, minerals. The func- 
tions of root, stem and leaves are also 
explained in animation, and the role 
played by chlorophyll and sunlight. Some 
good experiments are suggested and 
demonstrated. 


Each film: 11 mins., color or b&w. Pro- 

duced and distributed by Churchill- 

Wexler Film Productions, 80! N. Seward 
St., Los Angeles 28, Calif. 


By AUGUSTA R. GOLDIN, Ed.D. 
Principal, P.S. 39R, Staten Island, N.Y. 
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The story of its struggle for independence, as 
told by its postage stamps, identifies national 
heroes with American democratic leaders—as 
Sukarno, first Indonesian president, with our 


George Washington. 


LETTER FROM INDONESIA 


he Indonesian young man _ pictured 

writing this letter to a boy and girl 
in the United States is a former visitor. 
As he writes, he reads: “I am glad to 
hear you are studying Indonesia in class. 
. . . You can read about our tropical cli- 
mate, animal life and vegetation, palm 
oil and rubber plantations in your text- 
books. I would like to tell you about 
our people and how they live.” On this 
clear outline is presented some of the 
richest and most fascinating pictorial 
material we have seen, while the com- 
mentary in a charming Indonesian voice 
adds significance. We were all very much 
taken with this film at our school. It is so 
simple and naturally presented that it 
is enjoyable and informative for even 
the younger pupils, along with the older 
ones and their teachers. 

As we see western tools and activities 
nudge native ways, and basket brigades 
working alongside bulldozers, the point 
is made that “many things are alike and 
many are different.” In a sense, this is 
a documentary of a nation bridging the 
gap between colonial status and inde- 
pendence in this atomic age. More grip- 
ping, however, is the beautiful produc- 
tion as a whole, which leaves one with a 
permanent memory of natural beauty 
and rich, artistic folkways that one hopes 
fervently will be preserved. Apparently 
an effort in that direction is being made. 
There are some fine scenes of Indonesian 
children being taught the music and arts 
of the country. A 7-year-old girl per- 
forming the difficult dome dance is par- 
ticularly memorable; and a festival er- 
joyed by the whole community, old and 
young all together. 


16 mins., color ($150), also b&w ($75). 

Produced and distributed by Churchill- 

Wexler Film Productions, 80! N. Seward 
St., Los Angeles 38, Calif. 
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MORE FROM CALIFORNIA 


rJERE are four more productions of 

Film Associates of California, as 
promised by Dr. Goldin in our last issue. 
Through established as recently as July 
1954, Film Associates has been attracting 
attention and winning awards at home 
and abroad with its lively, natural class- 
room films, particularly on the primary 
and elementary levels. 


Animal Friends 


HIS is a delightful little film about 
a scaredy, curious lively kitten and 
her big, calm, unruffled dog friend, Shep. 
There is very little narration, and this is 
good, because it allows children to con- 
centrate on watching Kitten’s antics and 
chuckle freely, without straining to listen. 
' When Kitten takes a walk along the 
road we see the world through her eyes. 
When she plays at hiding in a box, we 
hide with her. When she sees a pansy 
flower’s face close up and tears back to 
Shep, crying for help, we want to tell 
her not to be afraid. 

The action, closeups, and undertones 
of friendliness and sympathy are all so 
good that the producer and _ photog- 
rapher are to be congratulated. The film 
is a very pleasant and real experience. 
Children will be better children for hay- 
ing seen it. 


Reptiles Are Interesting 


HAT is a reptile? Of the five living 

groups of these creatures, which 
are alike, which different, which danger- 
ous and which helpful to man? Photo- 
graphed at the San Diego Zoo, there are 
some very fine closeups in this film, and 
a wealth of well documented material ex- 
plained by a good narrative. It seems 
to us, however, too highly specialized for 
classroom use, though excellent for li- 
braries, clubs, zoos, zoologists and special 
interest people. This film has been shown, 
in fact, on the American Museum of 
Natural History tv show, “Adventure.” 


The tuatara is among the oldest of the true 
land animals with backbones. 


SPRING 1956 


Firehouse Dog 


HAT can be more exciting for a 

youngster than a good color film 
about a firehouse and a dog! In this film 
the 24-hour day activities of the fire- 
men are shown—cooking, eating, sleep- 
ing. The children listen with them for 
the alarm and dash off to the fires, visual- 
ly at least. But Freckles, the firehouse 
dog, is left behind. The reason is not as 
clear as it should be, but apparently the 
firemen are afraid Freckles might get hurt. 
One day, however, they do take him 
along to a brush fire. The siren wails, the 
hose snakes away from the truck, the 
pump goes into action. But Freckles 
obeys his instructions to remain on the 
engine truck, away from the flames. Now 
he has shown he can be trusted, Freckles 
becomes a proud “regular” of Engine 
Company No. 1. 

Freckles is incidental, and this is not 
really the story of a fire dog. His pres- 
ence, however, helps the children identify 
themselves more closely with the action. 
Some scenes are refreshingly unusual. 


Families Are Interesting 


HE idea of animal mothers taking 

care of their babies delighted the 
children to whom we showed this film 
and who—with Tommy, the boy in it, 
and his mother—visit the zoo. The father 
animal is not overlooked either, and the 
closeups of animal families are very good. 
The musical score is splendid, especially 
in the scene where the hippopotamus 
lumbers into the pool. The sum total is 
a film that appeal to the finer feelings in 
children, while it develops an affection- 
ate and understanding appreciation of 
animals. Those shown here are the lion, 
monkey, kangaroo, hippopotamus, chim- 
panzee, and the jungle hen families. 

The children made just one criticism 
of this film. They wanted to know, where 
are all the “other people?” The only 
people shown in the zoo are Tommy and 
his mother. —A. R. G. 


All: t-reel (10-11 fins.); color $100, 

also b&w $50. Produced and distributed 

by Film Associates of California, Los 
Angeles 25, Calif. 


The Young America release listed in 
our last issue as JAPANESE FAMILY is 
correctly titled A JAPANESE FISHING 
VILLAGE. 

JAPANESE FAMILY is the title of the 
well-known Julien Bryan-International Film 
Foundation documentary. 


We are rich in water power (OUR NATURAL 
RESOURCES). 


THE WEALTH 
OF OUR NATION 

HE three films comprising this series 

are Our NATURAL REsoURCES, 
PropucTivE LAND, and Our PRODUCTIVE 
Inpustry. Each is a complete unit in 
itself. Taken together they clearly demon- 
strate that the wealth of this nation is 
in “production based on utilization of 
natural resources.” Without obvious at- 
tempt to do so, they develop the four 
basic concepts underlying the social 
studies, agriculture and citizenship, name- 
ly: mechanization, distribution, conserva- 
tion, and reclamation. As a series they 
are particularly good for the new study 
unit being initiated by many city school 
systems, on American natural resources 
in relation to American manufacturing 
and methods. 

There are some very beautiful scenes 
in all of these films, and all are in ex- 
cellent color. Our NaTurRAL REsoURCES 
in particular presents some superb color 
combinations. Like most “overview” pic- 
tures, these tend to be somewhat static. 
But they are all three strong films and 
should not be overlooked by educational 
program planners. 


Our Natural Resources 


Land, water, timber, minerals—these 
are listed as our basic wealth and each 
is traced from its source to its ultimate 
usefulness to mankind. Unusual shots of 
airplznes charting magnetic fields from 
the air, of oil rigs probing the ocean’s 
depths, and of new types of agriculture 
illustrate the constant search for fresh 
sources of natural wealth. They also 
present proper utilization of our resources 
as the best means for conserving them. 


Our Productive Land 

When one farmer asks another, “How’s 
the crop?” the answer is important to 
every one of us. More than half our land 
is farmland. In earlier times the farmer’s 
market was limited to the distance his 
horse and wagon could carry him and 
his produce. But modern transportation 
and methods of preserving food have pro- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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EARLY HANDLING 
OF SPINAL INJURIES 
O. 7 in the Accipents Don’t Hapren 
series, this film does not concern 
itself with how accidents can be avoided, 
but with proper treatment of an accident 
that has already occurred. Its safety 
message has to do with guarding the vic- 
tim of a possible spine injury from such 
improper handling as may cause perma- 
nent paralysis or even death. By means 
of clear animation, and by comparing the 
spinal column and cord to the outer tub- 
ing and wiring of an electric cable, it is 
made clear that the injured person stands 
a chance of complete recovery so long as 
the inner cord remains intact. Against the 
background of this fact it is amazing how 
much dramatic impact there is in the 
simple business of getting a helpless man 
onto a stretcher, whether in a remote 
logging camp or a city factory. Exceed- 
ingly well done, this film is a “must” 
for labor, industry, teachers, campers and 
consellors, public servants, the public. 
18 mins, b&w. Produced by the 
Canadian National Film Board for the 
Federal Dept. of Labour. Purchase from 


United World Films Inc., 1445 Park Ave., 
N.Y.C. 29 


TO SERVE THE MIND 


R. Andrew McLeod, a conscientious 

general practitioner, is so over- 
worked that he puts off making a night 
call. As result, a child dies and Dr. Mc- 
Leod suffers a mental collapse. Discovered 
in an attempt at suicide, he is rushed to 
the psychiatric ward of a general hospital, 
but his disturbance is too serious. He is 
moved to a mental hospital. Here even- 
tually, with the help of skilled psycho- 
therapy, he recovers. This is the some- 
what trite “plot.” But Dr. McLeod raises 
it to heights, from the moment we first 
meet him in his office on the day he re- 
turns to practice. What has happened 
to him is told in flashback. Meanwhile 
the aim of the film is achieved: Various 
types of mental and emotional distur- 
bance are pointed out, and the wide 
range of facilities available “to serve 
the mind” is indicated. 

Designed originally for a Canadian dis- 
cussion program on television, To SERVE 
THE MIND is provocative as well as in- 
formative. The choice of a doctor as 
victim of a mental breakdown is arguable 
in itself. There is also the interesting 
suggestion inherent in the film that a 
breakdown can make for a deeper under- 
standing of the problems of others, as it 
does in the case of Dr. McLeod. 


25 mins., b&w. Produced by the NFB 

for Canada's Dept. of National Health 

and Welfare. Purchase from McGraw- 
Hill Text-Films, N.Y.C. 


CORRAL 


HIS beautiful camera study, made on 

an Alberta ranch, is not intended to 
teach how to break a yearling to the sad- 
dle. It is meant for the senses. It is a 
mood piece based on reality, subtly com- 
bining the visual with specially composed 
guitar music. There is no narrative, no 
other sound except this music which, 
based on strains of old cowboy tunes, 
plays an important role in building the 
tempo of the action. This begins very 
quietly, with a cowhand on_ horseback 
topping a ridge and sighting a grazing 
herd. He drives it into a corral and, 
with a deft lariat, cuts one young horse 
away from the rest. Then begins the 
test of the man’s will against the animal's. 
With strength almost ruthless but gentled 
by understanding, the man _ eventually 
triumphs and rides the horse into the 
distance, leaving the viewer with the 
feeling of having seen poetry in motion. 
An artistic achievement, Corrat has won 
laurels at the Venice, Durban and Edin- 
burgh international film festivals, and 
the 1955 Canadian Film Awards. 


12 mins., b&w. Rent and purchase from 
Film Images, 1860 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
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STRATFORD ADVENTURE 


ANADA’S Stratford, on its own. river 
Avon, was known only as a pleasant 
enough town and a railroad center, until 
four years ago. Then some intelligent 
Canadians took a chance on what seemed 
like just “a crazy, artistic idea,” and in 
July 1953 Stratford achieved overnight 
renown for its Shakespeare Festival, now 
an annual summer event. This film— 
wisely undertaken by the National Film 
Board of Canada almost at the outset of 
what it sensed would be an important 
project—is a chronologic account of how 
the Festival came into being. It is also 
an inspiring case history of democratic 
action in a cultural cause Admittedly, 
the undertaking has brought monetary 
benefits to the community. Its audience 
is drawn from all over Canada and many 
other countries. But it was not under- 


38 mins. 


STRIKE IN TOWN 


HE Mayor of Hanover, Ontario, tells 

the representatives of Knechtel’s 
furniture factory and its employees: A 
strike could ruin this town. I've got that 
to think about. It’s‘a lot more important 
than either of you.” But it’s touch-and- 
go until a compromise is reached. The 
in-between makes for an exciting and in- 
formative film for any audience. The ap- 
proach, in fact, is largely from the view- 
point of families and individuals, the 
issue is seniority versus wages, and the 
conflict of human with ideological val- 
ues is highly dramatic. In its conciliation 
procedures and reference to the average 
work week the film is Canadian oriented. 
Otherwise, for labor and industry any- 
where, there is an unusual note of ma- 
turity here, and a timely stress on mutual 
and directed, this is the best of NFB’s 
excellent labor-management productions. 


Produced by the National Film Board o 
(STRIKE), and the Province of Saskatc 
Hill Text-Film Department, 330 W. 42nd § 

and Dennis Film 
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The dramatic KING RICHARD III opened the 
Canadian Shakespeare festival. 


taken with the profit motive in mind. 
The aim was to create something that 
would be of significance in Canadian 
cultural development. 
One of the chief charms of this beauti- 
fully imaginative film is its down-to-earth 
(Continued on page 32) 


THE PONY 


‘S rather unimaginative title does not 

indicate whether this film intends sim- 
ply to tell the story of two Saskatchewan 
children who wanted a pony; or to make 
the point that the horse has no place 
nowadays on the mechanized wheat farm, 
except to pull bobsleds, and maybe pro- 
vide transport to school when winter roads 
are too hazardous for the automobile. 
Productionwise too THE Pony asks a 
little charity on the part of the viewer. 
Its outdoor scenes are fine but its indoor 
shots are underlighted, and its acting (or 
directing?) is on the flat side. Urban 
children may be unmoved, there being 
no reason given why Cathy and John 
have so set their hearts on a horse. But 
for rural audiences, for youngsters who 
like a story about animals, and for any 
audience looking for a Christmas story, 
Tue Pony holds much of interest. 


29 mins. 


for the Dominion Department of Labor 
Y). Both b&w. Purchase from McGraw- 
Rent from Contemporary Films (N.Y.C.) 
(Los Angeles). 


THE ROMANCE OF 
TRANSPORTATION 
IN CANADA 


r 1953, the year of its release, this 
animation interpretation of a phase 
in Canadian history won an Honorable 
Mention in the Canadian Film Awards, a 
Diploma of Merit at the Edinburgh Film 
Festival, a First at Brussels in the 3rd 
International Week of Travel and Folk- 
lore Films and, in its French version, a 
First at the 6th International Cannes 
Film Festival. In view of all this ac- 
claim we hesitate to suggest that its pur- 
pose might be clearer. Its humorous ef- 
fects are on an adult level, for the most 
part, and sometimes more burlesque than 
humorous. Its ironic commentary is not 
the classroom way of approach to history. 
The narrative voice is largely to blame. 
But the facts are all here, interestingly pre- 
sented, from the days of the explorers 
and “transportation” by footpath, through 
canoe, barge, steamboat, oxcart, railway 
and automobile to the aircraft of today. 
The best sequence from the artistic point 
of view is the one dealing with “the per- 
plexing problem of the Rockies.” 


11 mins., color, also b&w. Purchase 
from International Film Bureau, 57 E. 
Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 


ONE LITTLE INDIAN 


AGIC Bow, a puppet Indian boy, 

can do real magic tricks. As the star 
of a rodeo, he arrives in his magic canoe. 
Dressed in full Indian regalia, he en- 
thralls his great puppet audience. But 
when he ventures out alone to see the 
big city after the performance, he is just 
a small boy who almost gets killed be- 
cause he doesn’t know anything about 
traffic or traffic regulations. A kind lady 
makes him aware of traffic lights and 
their functions. A policeman, and a 
fascinating if unexplained man with pen- 
guins, teach him more about safety. 
Magic Bow ingeniously passes on to his 
next rodeo audience the safety rules he 
has learned. 

Though designed for children from 
three to ten years old, this film is whim- 
sical without being childish, so that 
adults enjoy it too. During 1955 it won 
an Honorable Mention at the Canadian 
Film Awards; the National Safety Council 
(Chicago) awarded it a Bronze Plaque, 
and the Golden Reel Festival of the 
Film Council of America gave it a 
Recognition of Merit Certificate. It has 
charm, artistry, and teaching value. 


16 mins., color, also b&w. Purchase from 
the National Film Boatd of Canada, 630 
5th Ave., N.Y.C. 20 


% 


THE COLOUR OF LIFE 


ESIGNED “to illustrate the basic anat- 
omy of a typical plant,” this film is 
an exhaustive thesis on the physiological 
processes that go on in all plants, traced 
from seedling to forest giant, in beautiful 
photography, cinemicography, and ani- 
mated diagram. The intricate cellular 
structure of Canada’s emblem, the maple 
leaf, is studied in great magnification 
to illustrate how it manufactures the 
chemical substances on which it lives 
and grows. A similar study is made of 
the tree trunk. Autumn’s brilliant colors 
give rise to a sequence that probes into 
chemical why’s and wherefore’s, in scien- 
tific terms. The commentary, as well as 
the photographic techniques, are by J. V. 
Durden, a scientific author and film 
maker of note, and member of many 
biological and zoological societies. For 
specialist audiences we know of nothing 
remotely approaching this film for scholar- 
liness, artistry and skill. It does seem to 
us too detailed, however, and its narrative 
on too high a plane for classroom use 
below college level. 


24 mins., color, also b&w. Purchase from 
the National Film Board of Canada, 630 
5th Ave., N.Y. 20 


THE ROMANCE OF TRANSPORTATION 


ONE LITTLE INDIAN 
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FIVE UPA’s IN 16MM FROM COLUMBIA 


HAT significance there may be in it 

we are not prepared to discuss here. 

It is interesting to note, however, that the 
two great animation motion pictures com- 
panies of this country were both given a 
timely assist along the road to fame and 
fortune by Columbia Pictures Corpora- 
tion. Walt Disney’s first major contract 
was with Columbia. This same company 
introduced UPA’s entertainment films to 
the public in 1948 and has been distribut- 
ing them since, to the world’s theatres. 
Back in 1947 the prize-winning discus- 
sion subject BROTHERHOOD OF MAN, then 
released in 16mm, brought UPA to the 
attention of the nontheatrical film user 
and viewer. But UPA’s cartoons—accent- 
ing entertainment values—are only begin- 
ning to be available in 16mm. The five 
released to date, through the 16mm Film 
Division of Columbia Pictures, are GERALD 
McBoinc Boinc; MADELINE; FAMILY CirR- 
cus; and BuUNGLED BUNGALOw, also 


Trous_e INDEMNITY, starring that in- 
credible individualist, Mr. Magoo. 

A relative newcomer to the world of 
film making, UPA has become known 
world-wide in just under eleven years. Its 
gay, witty pictures in line drawings of 
unique simplicity and sophisticated color 
have won prizes and audiences at a dizzy- 
ing rate. The keynote of UPA’s work 
is originality. 

The seed that burgeoned into UPA was 
actually sown by Walt Disney in 1941 
when he laid off several hundred artists. 
Among them was Canadian-born Cali- 
fornia-raised Stephen Bosustow who went 
to work then for the Hughes Aircraft 
Company. Here, his ability to express 
an idea in simple drawing, plus his busi- 
ness sense, attracted the attention of 
Consolidated Shipyards which needed to 
teach its welders certain rules of safety. 
SPARKS AND GET THE BuITz, the 


(Continued on page 23) 


Bungled Bungalow 


UPA’s special approach—a combination 
of quite delightful nonsense and of satire, 
not too unkind—is particularly evidenced 
and developed in the “Mr. Magoo” films, 
of which 25 have been released to the 
theatres. Two are now in 16mm: BUNGLED 
BuncALow; and TRrousBLE INDEMNITY. 


The Near-Sighted Mister Magoo is a 
universal character, difficult to describe in 
short space because he, like most “ordi- 
nary” human beings, is apparently so 
simple but actually so complex. The ulti- 
mate in both good humor and bad 
temper; at once supremely logical and 
completely unreasonable; fiercely inde- 
pendent and almost childishly sentimen- 
tal, this dapper character is baffling, be- 
wildering, but always likeable. The 
English think of him and Mr. Churchill 
together. For the Scots he is a typical 
Scot. In anybody’s language he is the 
rugged “little man” who is always there 
and can’t be downed. 


Like most mortals, Mr. Magoo is near- 
sighted to the point of almost-blindness, 
acknowledges no determent, and ploughs 
full steam ahead into all sorts of trouble- 
some, even dangerous, situations. Some 
of these are too incredible for this re- 
viewer. But, as one ten-year-old care- 
fully explained: “It’s all supposed to be 
comical. The object isn’t to have it per- 
fectly real!” 
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Trouble Indemnity 


BUNGLED BuNGALow presents Mr. Magoo 
in the mood and the market for a house. 
His nearsightedness is of the sort that 
permits his seeing what he wants to see 
—as, for instance, the “For Sale” sign. 
But he does not recognize the house on 
which it is affixed as being his own, 
stolen by Hot House Harry and moved to 
a new location. Much of this is a kind 
of slapstick, but there are very clever 
and funny touches throughout. 


TrousLE INDEMNITY is a neat take- 
off on a type of salesmanship and of pur- 
chasing. Magoo buys $400,000 worth 
of insurance from a say-so alumnus of his 
“dear old Alma Mater” university. He 
then has a very minor accident but deter- 
minedly sets out “to collect.” In the 
process he blithely and quite unawares 
runs the risk of a major if not fatal series 
of accidents . . . This film was nominated 
for an Academy Award in 1950, at the 
same time that GeraLp Boinc 
received one. 


Mister Magoo has a fay kind of appeal. 


Crowds hail Gerald and his block-long car 
at the radio station. 


Gerald McBoing Boing 


sad little boy is Gerald McCoy, and 

the despair of his parent. He can- 
not speak. He can only make sounds— 
like the one that becomes his surname. 
But there is a place in the sun even for 
a Gerald. The owner of a radio station 
hires him. Gerald becomes a sound ef- 
fects’ star and an important citizen, 

There have been three more “Geralds,” 
but this is the only one as yet available 
in 16mm. It is a favorite because it is 
novel, simple, direct, at the same time 
amusing and touching. “This is the 
story of Gerald McCoy and the strange 
thing that happened to this little boy,” 
as the narrative tells. But this is also a 
symbolic and cheering story for those who 
find themselves faced with a problem of 
adjustment in an age and atmosphere 
of conformity. 

The idea of the noise-making boy 
originated with “Dr. Seuss,” writer-illus- 
trator of such humorous story books as 
To Think I Saw It On Mulberry Street 
and Horton Hatches the Egg, beloved of 
adults as well as children. As developed 
by UPA, this first McBoing won the 
(Hollywood) Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences’ cartoon award in 1950, 
and a British Film Academy Award the 
following year, in 1951. 


Madeline 


R children who know the Bemel- 
mans’ book and adults with a feel- 

ing for finesse, this film is sheer delight. 
It is particularly satisfying because it 
follows the original so exactly. Its witty 
story, set in Paris, presents a board- 
ing school group of “twelve little 
girls in two straight lines.” Madeline 
is the noncomformist member of the 
group, the one who is always having ad- 
ventures. Adults appreciate the hospital 
scene in which Madeline proudly dis- 
plays the scar of her appendix operation 
to her envious schoolmates. Youngsters 
react most to the street sequence when 
Madeline ascends with her balloon and 
has to be restored to terra firma by a 
fireman. The balloon scene is the only 
one not in the book, but it might well 
have been there, it is so truly Bemelmans. 
For this reviewer, and despite Made- 
line’s pixie charm, the film’s most memor- 
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Mile. Clavelle encourages Madeline to be 
calm, as a gallant fireman mounts his ladder to 
reach her. 


able character is the governess, Mlle. 
lavelle. In her dutifulness, her frights 
and her intuitions she has vitality far 
beyond that of a drawing, and the way 
she floats when she walks is a fascinating 
sudy in motion. For art and cinema 
jases MapELINE has rich backgrounds 
ike oil paintings, and a striking use of 
olor that creates atmosphere and mood. 


ather starts trouble when he brings an 
lephant to Baby Brother and forgets about 
athie, but learns to balance his favors and 


his children. (FAMILY CIRCUS) 


amily Circus 


This starts when mother goes “next 
oor” to visit, leaving daddy in charge 
f Kathie and Baby Brother. There are 
more solemn and “professional” film 
eatments of sibling rivalry on the film 
harket. But there is none we know of 
at comes to the point more quickly, 
irectly, understandably, entertainingly 
nd withal, effectively. Children love it 
br its “shenanigans.” But they under- 
and it too and are very sympathetically 
mpressed, if they belong to a family of 
0 or more offspring. Adults should be 
id beforehand that this is not just en- 
rtainment but mental hygiene and good 
ychology as well. An original story 
ith UPA, many of the incidents in it 
¢ from the experience of staff artists 
© are also parents. It’s a natural for 
A groups, teacher training, and all 
tuations where an understanding of 
hildren is required. 


All the above films are |-reel (10 mins.), 

colc-, produced by UPA Pictures Inc. 

For rent from Columbia Pictures 16mm 

Division, 729-7th Ave., N.Y.C. 
and regional distributors, 
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(From page 22) 


ABOUT UPA 


slidefilm Bosustow made for this com- 
pany, initiated his own company, the In- 
dustrial Films and Poster Service which, 
within two years, was turning out scores 
of training films for the Armed Forces, 
the State Department, and several business 
firms. Re-named United Productions of 
America in 1945, this company is now 
UPA Pictures Inc., and its original fa- 
cilities in Burbank, California, have been 
augmented by a last-word animation set- 
up in New York City, as well as an 
establishment in London, England, to 
handle sales and production activities in 
the British Isles and Europe. But the 
premise on which Bosustow and a dozen 
employees founded the company still per- 
sists, namely: that artists need freedom 
for full creative expression, and that the 
animated cartoon as a medium for ex- 
pressing an idea is only just beginning 
to be explored. 

When UPA entered the entertainment 
field, back in 1948, the cartoon makers 
of that era were still chiefly concerned 
with animal and bird characters. UPA 
wanted to caricature men and women in 
human situations, but had to compromise 
by retaining a fox and a crow and sup- 
porting them with human beings. When 
the first two cartoons made for Columbia 
Pictures were nominated for Academy 
Awards, the fox and the crow were fol- 
gotten and the way was opened for the 
creation of Gerald McBoing Boing, with 
which character UPA and Columbia won 
the Academy’s cartoon award for 1950. 
Since then UPA has won many prizes in 
festivals around the world, for its com- 
mercial and television productions as 
well as for its entertainment cartoons. 

Because they are so “modern” in both 
subject matter and artistic treatment, 
these cartoons have captured the fancy 
of a specialized public. But it has been 
the experience of their 16mm distributors 
that they also fit well into general car- 
toon requirements. Adults who do not 
ordinarily use cartoons, either as individ- 
uals or as group program planners, do 
book UPA. Children respond to them 
with great enthusiasm in spite, or because 
of their sophisticated approach. This 
is particularly significant in view of UPA’s 
determined avoidance of “prat” falls, 
“hurt” gags, and violence or sadism of 
any sort. —THE EDITOR 


| error reduced the Library's film holdings 


ST. LOUIS LIBRARY 


In the account of film activities at the 
St. Louis Public Library, published in the 
last issue of Film News, a typographical 


from approximately 700 to a mere 70. Our 
apologies to St. Louisians who have a right 
to be proud of this number. 


WHAT IS A CO-OP? 
(Continued from page 13) 


Who Benefits 

The benefits of the public library film 
cooperative are manifold and far-reaching 
—for the churches, clubs, PTA’s, granges, 
lodges and study groups that use the li- 
brary’s services and have access through 
it to valuable film material, not other- 
wise readily available. 

The libraries themselves benefit. They 
have good films on hand for use in their 
own programs. They often reach a new 
and different group of patrons through 
film lending. The film service results in 
valuable publicity. The experience of 
working with other libraries throughout 
the state is professionally stimulating and 
productive. 

The “trade” benefits too. More pro- 
jectors are sold, more screens, more re- 
winders, splicers and other supplies, more 
films are purchased, and more people 
who will themselves use films and equip- 
ment are constantly being interested in 
their potentialities, Just as for books, the 
market for films and equipment does not 
lie in the big cities only, or around col- 
lege and university sites. It lies as well 
in every village and hamlet, and at every 
bookmobile stop, however rural. 


Why Not More 


It has been asked, if the film co- 
operatives among public libraries are so 
successful, why then are there not cooper- 
atives in every state? 

There are indeed large and populous 
states which would profit from several 
cooperatives, as has been proven by the 
two in California and the four in Ohio. 
There are many influencing factors, how- 
ever, which will need to be dealt with. 
They include state law in some cases, 
regulations for state aid, geographical 
considerations, transportation _ facility 
problems, university and school interests, 
and the location or lack of professional 
leadership, 

Since the movement is so new there 
has also been a lack of reliable, detailed 
information about existing cooperatives. 
Conflicting reports and advice have been 
confusing, often, to those interested in 
starting cooperative film services. It was 
in an effort to remedy this situation that 
the American Library Association made 
the survey possible by which the findings 
reported in this article were produced. 

A detailed report in the form of a 141- 
page booklet, titled Cooperative Film 
Service in Public Libraries, is ready now 
to come off the presses and will be pur- 
chaseable from the Publishing Depart- 
ment of the American Library Associa- 
tion (Chicago). 

—PATRICIA BLAIR CORY 
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RIGHT PLACE, RIGHT KIND 


LLUSTRATIVE materials are useful 

to the degree that we use them under 
proper conditions, and in a way guar- 
anteed to draw upon their full potential. 
This is as true of filmstrips as of any type 
of material used for instructional pur- 
poses. If a particular filmstrip is intend- 
ed as a motivator of discussion, it is only 
fair to use it as such. If it is intended 
to supplement experiments or demon- 
strations, then use it in that way. A 
grain of common sense and thoughtful- 
ness in the application or use of materials 
in any learning situation will mean great- 
er enrichment for curriculum purposes. 
We do not expect a summer coat to meet 
the demands of winter. Let us try to 
select the proper filmstrip for use at the 
particular moment, then we may be as- 
sured of good results. 


Science — Biography 


© Young America Films Inc. (18 E. 41st 
St., N.Y. 17) in THE AMERICAN SCIENTISTS 
Series provides insight into the lives of 
Edison, Morse, Burbank, Bell, McCormick, 
and Whitney. Emphasis is on the im- 
portance of these men to the science 
and technology of this country, and how 
each came to his interest in scientific 
work and research is shown; how each 
pioneered; and what influences shaped 
the course of his life work. The material 
in these strips is thus of value for both 
science and social studies, particularly 
in relation to the place of the U.S. as 
a center of scientific and social progress. 


Health Safety 


e Eye Gate House, Inc. (Long Island 
City 1, N.Y.) provides basic material for 
class study of health, the value of healthy 
citizens and responsibility for community 
health standards in its recent ADVENTURES 
IN HEALTHLAND, a 9-strip series. General 
information for the prevention, diagnosis 
and treatment of the more common 
diseases is also given. DANGEROUS FRIENDS, 
one of the strips, deals with safety-first 
measures for avoidance of accidents. AN 
ADVENTURE AT Camp Hasir tells the story 
of why it is important to form good 
health habits, etc. The treatment of the 
subject is simple and factual throughout. 
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History —Secial Studies 


© Colonial Williamsburg (Film. Distribu- 
tion Section, Williamsburg, Va.) has en- 
tered into the filmstrip field with INpE- 
PENDENCE IN THE MAKING and COOKING 
IN THE CoLontAL Days. These are de- 
lightful examples of materials which en- 
able us to recreate this early period in our 
national development and bring it into 
the classroom for study. The first strip 
shows something of the struggle of the 
colonists for independence. The second 
looks into the huge kitchens of the co- 
lonial home to see how food was prepared 
in those days. The color quality is good 
in both, and the story presentation is 
interesting. 


© The New York Times (Office of Edu- 
cational Activities, Times Square, N.Y. 
36) has a timely new offering in PRest- 
DENTIAL CONVENTIONS AND CANDIDATES. 
This strip deals with the nominating 
process, the formulation of party plat- 
forms and slogans, and campaign tech- 
niques. It is important for students to 
understand the political phenomenon 
which is a peculiar feature of the Ameri- 
can scene, so that they may become in- 
telligent voters. The importance of the 
strip for group community use is obvious. 


© Heritage Filmstrips (89-11—63rd Ave., 
Rego Park 74, N.Y.) examines the status 
and activities of the voting populace in 
GrowTH OF WoMEN’s RicHTs—U.S.A., a 
complete picture of the place of women 
in the economic as well as political world, 
and of the 1776 to 1920 struggle for citi- 
zenship standing. This filmstrip also in- 
dicates issues that still need study and 
adjustment before complete equality is 
achieved. 


CREDO 


- Good filmstrips are excellent teach- 
ing aids. 


. . » Filmstrips are only good as teach- 
ing aids if the component frames 
or pictures are good in terms of 
composition and photography. 


. . « If title explanations are included on 
the pictures, they must be short 
and in clear, readable type. 


‘to the problems to which arithmetical 


By DR. IRENE CYPHER =f 
Associate Professor, Department of 
«Communications, New York University , 


FAs Don’and Verna rode wit x: heir parents or th 
B they watched ange’ ‘on the 


peedomete ast 


Arithmetic Measurement 00K! 


© Society for Visual Education Inc. (1345} 
Diversay Parkway, Chicago, Ill.) has deh, 
signed the 7-strip series UsiING AND UNDER} 
STANDING NUMBERS—DECIMALS AND MEAt, i, , 
SUREMENT for the younger child who oftenhpoy¢ 
faces arithmetic with some bewildermentfimgc, 
Its major emphasis is on bridging the 
gap in comprehension and to give reali 


know-how may be applied. How to 
decimals, fractions, linear measurements 
and quantity measurements is stressed 
The examples given are in plain terms 
which have meaning for modern pupi tu 
and are easy to understand. The series 
is particularly well adapted to 6th grade 
arithmetic. 


© The Filmstrip House (347 Madison. 
Avenue, N.Y. 17) has a new set of fow 

strips on mathematics which will be helpf 
ful to the teacher trying to give meaning 
to the subject in junior and senior hig 
school. Titled MAN AND MEASURES, it i 
useful for work with mathematical con 
cepts, and in utilization of mathematica 
data. The series deals with Earty Count 
ING, EARLY MEAsuREs, EARLY TIME TELL 
ING, and GEOMETRIC FicureEs. These sub 
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give some idea of what it has meant 

§ Jb man to be able to measure things ac- 

tely, to gauge amounts and distances 
orrectly, to count his earnings and bal- 

ot Ince his records. They show, in short, 

'y That there is more to mathematics than 
yere figure symbols. 


londuct — Career 


Jam Handy Organization (2821 E. 
rand Blvd., Detroit, Mich.) has planned 
ts new GuIDANCE Discussion Series to be 
pf help to the adolescent in the period of 
physical and mental growth which pre- 
yt. nts problems that affect his whole at- 
® jimde toward life and people. You AND 
our GRowTH and You AND Your FEEL- 
jxcs deal with physical and emotional 
@alevelopment. DatinG Daze is well named 
or the subject it covers. MAKING FRIENDS 
ad Your FaMILy AND You deal with the 
lificulties of social adjustment. UsINnc 
our Time AND ABILITY, together with 
0OKING AHEAD TO HIGH SCHOOL are 
felpful on the educational and vocational 
'345fronts. The situations used as illustrative 
detre realistic to teen-age life. The ap- 
PER broach is also realistic, and sincere. Where 
MEA; js difficult to get the teen-ager to talk 
ftethbout personal problems and needs, these 
ilmstrips should be helpful 


ality® McGraw-Hill Text Films (330 W. 42nd 
uci, N.Y. 36), with Set No. III in its 
| USETIQUETTE Series, provides additional ma- 
ent$erial for use in helping young people 
ssedecome welcome, pleasant members of 
erm@$he group in which they live, work or 
up'Study. This time the subjects dealt with 


Pusiic; PLays AND CONCERTS; and 
fANNERS AT Home. The presentation in 
tach instance is straightforward, normal, 
sa ell outlined. There are good discussion 

juestions for guidance group work, and a 
ad eeling of sincerity in the way situations 
handled. 


lison 


guage Aris 


oun Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
TeugWilmette, Ill.) in six color strips that 
subgell Famous AMERICAN Stories, has se- 
ed episodes for visualization which 
| ve appeal for the language arts classes 
man the middle grades and junior high 
menool. In each instance there is sufficient 
Seory content to make the filmstrip valu- 
Gaevle, especially as a motivator to reading. 
ee oat filmstrips can lead to books, as well 
$i books to filmstrips, is well exemplified 
mecte. The individual titles are: THE 
OF ROARING CAMP; THE GREAT 
= Face; THe Man WirHout A 
DUNTRY; EVANGELINE; TOM SAWYER 
HITEWASHES THE FENCE; THE Bus. 
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SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES; CLASS PARTIES; 


Miscellaneous — Canada 


®@ The National Film Board of Canada 
(Stanley Bowmar Co., Valhalla, N.Y., ex- 
clusive U.S. distributor)—Among recent 
releases of the NFB is its CH1Lp TRAINING 
Series of (to date) three strips: FEAR; 
DESTRUCTIVENESS; and DIscIPLINE; also 
two for the classroom: InTRopucTIoN To 
Maps and THE EartH As A PLANET. 


@ InrropuctTion To Maps (b&w) tells a 
clear and simple story of what happens 
when Jimmy becomes acquainted with 
what maps can do for him. He finds out 
first how to draw signs, show streets and 
parks, and locate places he has seen in 
his local community. Then his teacher 
shows him how maps help to locate places 
all over the world. This is a good strip 
to use in beginning map study and for 
geographic concepts. 

Tue EartH As A (bkw) is 
planned for older grade children, and 
tells the story of our earth in relation to 
the other planets of the solar system. The 
developments characteristic of the Ice 
Age are shown, the relative movement of 
the earth and the moon, the effect of 
earth rotation, the causes of a solar 
eclipse, and what causes time zones. This 
is a clear and factual explanation of in- 
teresting and essential material, for use 
in social studies and earth science. 


@ Fear and Destruction, both in color, 
‘in simple, uncluttered pictures indicate 
the basic reasons for these emotions, and 
relate fear with the tendency to be de- 
structive. Prepared under the guidance 
of the Mental Health Division, the De- 
partment of National Health and Wel- 
fare (Ottawa, Canada), this material is 
practical and useful for parent-teacher 
associations and for adult groups or or- 
ganizations concerned with childhood. 
Certainly they provide an excellent basis 
for a discussion program on child wel- 
fare and training. 


@ Common Birps oF CANapA, in color, 
provides a guide to the birds both native 
to and found in Canada, along with back- 
ground information on their habitats, 
kind of terrain, and wild life in those 
regions. Nature lovers will find this strip 
helpful too in learning to recognize and 
identify species common to both Canada 
and the U.S. The accompanying manual 
gives supplementary information on 
habits, types of nests, general char- 


acteristics, feeding. This is a good addi-' 


tion to a library of filmstrips devoted to 
science, nature study, and ornithology. 


All the NFB filmstrips reviewed and 

pictured on this page, plus others, 

available in the U.S. exclusively from 

The Stanley Bowmar Co., 12 Cleveland 
St., Valhalla, N.Y. 


BRUSH UP ON YOUR T 


EETH 


SAFETY ON THE FARM 


A LOAF OF BREAD 
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Filmstrips— 


STUDENT PARTICIPATION Program 


Materials and Equipment 


HE first series of sound filmstrips in 

the DuKane program of Student 
Participation Films was released last Sep- 
tember (1955). The entire program calls 
for 15 sets of titles, viz: 


FoR YouNG Ears—I and II 
GerocrapHy—I, II and III 

MEASURING TIME AND THINGS 

AREAS AND VOLUME 

LiFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

PEorpLEs AROUND THE and II 
and II 

GENERAL ScrENcE—I and II 

Propucts OF THE WorRLD 


These sets are made up of six strips 
each designed (if used without pause), to 
run seven minutes. The two sets of 
Stories FoR YounG Ears, and the Lire IN 
Mippte Aces’ set are in color, the others 
in black and white. The program was 
initiated and is being carried out in re- 
sponse to the need for an increased sup- 
ply of material for sound filmstrip projec- 
tion, a method of audio-visual instruc- 
tion which is becoming an increasingly 
popular one in the classroom. 

The DuKane Corporation of St. 
Charles, Illinois, an electronics manu- 
facturer,emakes and markets a combina- 
tion filmstrip projector and record play- 
er for use with these filmstrips. But there 
are instructions on the record envelopes 
of the series for using the record 


player and the silent filmstrip projector 
already owned by the school. The in- 
structions are so specific too that, when 
we followed them exactly, we achieved 


Pre-testing was a basic principle of the series. 

Miss Grace Goodman of Films For Discussion 

developed the student participation and 
handled production. 
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By CHARLOTTE B. POLISHUK 


Audio-Visual Coordinator 
P.S. 42, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Students participate in discussion and answer 
the teacher's questions while watching the 
films. The record can be stopped at any point. 


excellent results with our own equip- 
ment. We had no sound distortion either, 
if we stopped a record midway as sug- 
gested; and when we re-started it, we lost 
not a syllable of the narration. By 
stopping and starting where indicated, 
we had much lively discussion without 
losing the continuity. The entire ex- 
perience was a pleasant one for both 
teacher and class. 


Built-in Values 


We found that the DuKane-prepared 
material has innumerable teaching val- 
ues. In the first place, it is carefully 
graded as to vocabulary; and it cor- 
relates extremely well with the language 
of the reading and social studies texts. 
We understand there was careful pre- 
testing of the materials in typical class- 
room situations, both of the filmstrip in 
work print and the narration in tenta- 
tive form; and when the product re- 
quired change, it was tested again when 
the change had been made. The result 
sought is class response, as of first impor- 
tance. The aim is not to present an ex- 
haustive treatise on the subject, but to 
stimulate group thought and action. In 
this aim the material amply succeeds. 

Each of the academic subjects—in geog- 
raphy, biology, mathematics, general 
science and history—has “built-in” par- 
ticipation techniques. These are in the 
form of questions involving deductive 


A frome from THE ESKIMOS, in the " 
Around the World" series. 


eople 
and inductive reasoning, work by the 
students themselves at the screen, vo 
cabulary lessons, and review activities} 
both in the course of and at the end of 
each filmstrip. 

We understand that some teachers felt, 
before they had experienced a develop. 
mental testing session, that the “stop- 
method” of participation might inter. 
fere with their own teaching plans. They 
discovered, however, that they could take 
advantage of the designated pauses to 
relate the material, in accordance with 
their original plan, and point by point, 
to the background of the class. This at 
least was the way it worked out in the 
test uses we made at our school of Stort 
FoR YouNnG Ears (I); Grocrapny (I); 
and Lire IN THE MIppLe AGEs. 


“Stories for Young Ears-I” 


A language arts series for primary 
grades, this is in excellent color, its arf 
work is good, its narrative well paced an¢ 
levelled. For moving to the next frame 
it is timed with a chime instead of a bell 
The chime is unobtrusive, melodic, and 
the youngsters enjoy hearing it. 

The stories in this collection are Masi 
AND THE BEAR; CHINNA, AN INDIAN Boy 
Tue Duck.inc; and ABwa AND He 
Picture. There are also two entertain 
ment teaching films with plot structures 
ALPHABET (in rhyme); and PAPER TEAR 
inc. Each of these strips closes with vita 
suggestions for followup activities. Judg 
ing by the enthusiasm of the childre 
with whom we reviewed these, any cla 
will be eager to participate immediatel| 
in the suggested projects. 

MASHA AND THE Bear, a Russian fol 
tale, is warm, beautiful, and imaginative 
It has excellent drawing and color, a 
tractive costumes, pleasing introductor 
and closing music; and Masha’s voice } 
lovely. The children of our classroo' 
liked seeing the Russian children pla 
the familiar game of “hide and seek. 


(Continued on page 27) 
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The bear was immensely popular because 
of his friendly human ways of eating, 
sleeping, and listening to stories. There 
was no viciousness on the part of the dogs 
in the scene of their chasing the bear, 
though the suspense was well developed. 
The children revealed how they felt 
about “talking filmstrips” in such com- 
ments as: “It has nice bird chirping” . . . 
“That would be a real bear’s voice if he 
could talk” ... “I like it this way be- 
cause the picture is bigger than when 
they put printing on it.” 


Cuinna, AN INDIAN Boy, proved less 
popular because of the white area around 
the oval-shaped pictures. The children 
did not care that this was because the 
illustrations were photographed from the 
original book. They wanted bigger pic- 
tures and clearer ones. The story is a 
lovable one of a sad child who finds hap- 
piness and even popularity through a pet 
mongoose. The habits of the little mon- 
goose are well indicated, and it has babies 
—all of which adds considerable interest 
to the story. This filmstrip also por- 
trays Indian life accurately, and has been 
carefully produced with proper language 
selection and excellent voice and effects. 
The sounds of walking in the rain were 
particularly amusing. 


ABwWA AND HER Picture develops a 
very fine concept of sharing with friends, 
around the story of a darling little African 
girl who is too young for school. The 
thing she shares, however, is a picture 
with a religious theme, and it would 
seem that a happier choice of subject 
might have been made, at least for public 
school use in most states. Fine picture 
quality, concepts of counting to five, and 
bathing to be clean are developed in the 
course of the story. 


Tue Ucty Ducktuinc is of the same 
high quality in both filmstrip and record, 
although the old woman in one frame 
seemed a bit too caricatured. The duck’s 
voice was very popular with the children, 


and all the sound effects are particularly 
nice. Interestingly enough, few of the 
children in the test class were familiar 
with the story. Not knowing what was 
coming next, suspense mounted for them, 
but the attention was also tightly held 
of those children who already knew 
the classic fairy tale. 


ALPHABET is for the most part similar 
to picture dictionary work. It is based 
on familiar concepts, except for a few 
things like “t” for “tap,” or “w” for 
“well,” which are rather outmoded in 
the vocabulary of primary grade children 
today. The idea of the letters marching 
in order, almost like a circus parade, 
seemed rather forced. But, the children 
viewing the strip participated very en- 
thusiastically, and liked the fact that 
there was just a picture and a letter with- 
out anything in back of it. However, 
from the teacher’s point of view, this 
strip is very primary, and good only for 
the first year. 


PAPER TEARING is a wonderful teaching 
filmstrip with all kinds of concepts. A 
skilful teacher could use this for several 
lessons and many creative activities will 
result. The children were so motivated 
they would have started things right 
there and then, after viewing. There are 
mathematical, non-numerical concepts 
(small, big, etc.). There are tree names 
for elementary science units. There is 
some text—e.g., “run!”; “bicycles”; “cars”; 
“They can walk,” etc.—in very legible 
manuscript such as children in a class 
would use to describe animals or people 
they had just made. First arfd second 
grade readers have the same language. 
The class with which we viewed this 
material, in discussing what they had 
seen and learned, commented that they 
liked this picture because “it showed 
children’s work. Everything else has pic- 
tures that grownups make.” There is 
room for more of this type of filmstrip— 
perhaps with children at work in it, as 
well as showing their end results. 


(Left): The Certificate of Merit won by THE UGLY DUCKLING at the 1955 Sound Slidefilm 
Conference was sent to the Hans Anderson Museum in Denmark. (Right): A frame from 
CARBOHYDRATES in the BIOLOGY-! series. 


S’RING 1956 


CURRENT RELEASES 


STORIES FOR YOUNG EARS—I 
GEOGRAPHY—! 

STORIES FOR YOUNG EARS—II 
LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
MEASURING TIME AND THINGS 
BIOLOGY—1 

GEOGRAPHY—I! 

AREA AND VOLUME 

PEOPLE AROUND THE WORLD—1 


REVIEWS 
Upper School 


GrocraPHy—I and LIFE IN THE MIDDLE 
AGEs, two sets of six strips each, are in- 
tended for upper grade usage and can be 
used even for high school. They are 
superior teaching devices for the teacher 
who has carefully previewed this material 
and uses it properly. There are excellent 
maps, thought questions, review sugges- 
tions, diagrams, vocabulary drill, defini- 
tions, and factual information that tends 
to develop understanding for and ap- 
preciation of other ages and countries. 

For moving forward, the record an- 
nounces the filmstrip frame number. This 
is much appreciated assistance in tying 
sound and picture together into their 
correct continuity. The narrator of these 
records should be commended too, for 
adding much to the presentation. His 
voice is clear, interesting, varied in tone. 


*“Geography-I”’ 


This black and white set consists of © 
two filmstrips on Denmark, two on 
Sweden, and two on Finland. There is 
much participation, and the pictures are 
very good—aside from a few aerial views 
which tend toward too much detail for 
ready absorption. The diagrams will also 
need teacher explanation. An authentic 
development is presented of the economy ° 
of these Scandinavian countries, and of 
the home life and habits of their people. 
The strips on Finland are especially 
valuable, as it is almost impossible to 
find good material on this country. Den- 
mark and Sweden too are glossed over 
in the text books. 


“Life In The Middle Ages” 


The art work and color of this set are 
exceptionally fine. We liked the use of 
maps to explain “the village,” and the 
intelligent development of the peasant- 
lord relationship. The terminology is 
well chosen, and well explained by the 
picture and narrative in combination. 
Again, there are repeated suggestions for 
followup activities that lend themselves 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Religious andl Interfaith 


TELL ME WHERE IT HURTS 


HIS latest film of the Women’s Zion- 

ist Organization of America Inc. 
(Hadassah), is the story of a new settler 
in an Israeli town which is an experi- 
mental setup of unified health and social 
welfare services. Through the experiences 
of the new family we see how this project 
is applied to every individual in the 
community. Not only the health but the 
psychological, social and technical skills 
of the new families are studied, and 
guidance is given to assist them in adapt- 
ing to their new environment. 

This type of subject matter calls for 
objectivity in a film presentation, but 
it is not consistently maintained here. 
Near the end of the film extraneous mat- 
ter is suddenly introduced, such as the 
new hospital units being built by Hadas- 
sah, and a variety of surgical and medical 
equipment for the Hadassah-Hebrew Uni- 
versity Medical Center. Thus it becomes 
overly propagandistic, when it could 
easily have been an excellent information 
film about a unique experimental project 
out of which new concepts and processes 
of service to a community may emerge. 


26 mins., color. Produced and distributed 
by Hadassah, 65 E. 52nd St., N.Y.C. 
For rent $5. 


(Continued from pages 16 and 17) 


TALES FROM ISRAEL 


RIGINALLY titled this 
is a collection of stories about life 
in Israel, told with humor, pathos, and 
drama. There were five stories in the 
collection, therefore, the title KHAMISHIA 
(Hebrew for “quintette”). The 106- 
minute version is still available for 35mm 
screening. As this was found to be some- 
what long for nontheatrical showing, one 
story—DEADLINE FOR DANNy, about a boy 
and his cow—has been deleted for sepa- 
rate release, so that the collection now 
consists of four TALES FROM IsRAEL. 

Outstanding among them is SON OF 
SuLaM, about an Arab farmer who courts 
a Bedouin shepherd girl. But they must 
wait for their marriage until his father’s 
wheat crop is harvested. The ardent 
young man solves his dilemma by ap- 
pearing suddenly with a modern harvester 
which he has borrowed from a nearby 
Israeli farm, and in the wink of an eye 
the harvest has been gathered, next day 
the marriage is celebrated. 

WE Cuoose Lire is an interesting story 
of emigrés. JONATHAN AND TALI is a 
dramatic episode concerning a Jugo- 
Slavian mother who loses her children 
in the war, finds them in Israel, and faces 
the decision of taking them back or leav- 


ing them with their adopted parents 
SonG OF IsRAEL is a musical episode fea. 
turing the Israeli folksinger and guitarist, 
Sharon Aron. 

The language of the film is English, 
with some Hebrew spoken by the chil- 
dren of the cast. The songs are Hebrew. 


106 mins., (35mm) and 72 mins. (16mm). 

Produced by Israel Motion Picture 

Studios, Haifa. For rent, U.S. and 

Canada, by Hoffberg Productions Inc., 
32 W. 44th St., N. Y. C. 


Mellah (Continued) 


student, flowers naturally and progress- 
ively in the atmosphere of warmth and 
kindliness in which he finds himself. He 
is well chosen for his role. 

Playing themselves, the people of the 
Mellah are pathetic and yet heroic in 
their daily struggle. There are scenes in 
Switzerland and Israel, as well as in 
Casablanca. The narration is finely 
written and sensitively delivered. Script- 
ing, acting and music match it. Some of 
the photography might be improved, but 
the photographer no doubt did the best 
he could in the narrow, dreary, dark 
ghetto alleys. All in all, this is an extra- 
ordinarily balanced film, with an_ in- 
tegrity and warmth worthy of emulation. 

28 mins. Produced and directed by 

Stephen L. Scharff. For rent ($15), sale 

($100) by Women's American ORT, 
212-Fifth Ave., New York 10. 
—ROBERT DISRAELI 


MIRACLE 


HIS is the story of a modern miracle, 

as told to a sceptical layman. It is 
about Joe, Parelli, a widely acclaimed 
concert pianist, a devoted family man— 
and a member of a group that takes social 
drinking as a normal part of life. Joe 
Parelli goes to pieces under the influence 
of drink, and finds himself one night in 
a Gospel mission. There, influenced by 
the music he plays on the Mission piano, 
and by the words of the Mission evan- 
gelist, Joe starts the comeback that 
demonstrates the miracle. 


26 mins., b&w. Produced and distributed 
by Unusual Films, Bob Jones University, 
Greenville, 
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HEAVENLY HARMONIES 


ECOND film in a series of sacred 

musicals (the first was VESPER MELO- 
pigs), this film features the beautiful 
voices of Bob Jones University students 
in a variety of pleasing and unusual ar- 
rangements, against a background of or- 
iginal and interesting camera work. The 
selections are uniformly nostalgic. Both 
on its own, or as part of a longer wor- 
ship program, HEAVENLY Harmonies finds 
ready acceptance. This is also interesting 
for music groups. 


16 mins., color, also b&w. For rent or 

long lease, address the producer-dis- 

tributor: ‘Unusual Films, Bob Jones Uni- 
versity, Greenville, South Carolina. 


CHRISTIAN HOMES 


ANY of the filmstrips, among those 
becoming increasingly useful in the 
field of education, are of a basic char- 
acter that permits of their use over and 
over again. One such is CHRISTIAN HoMEs, 
which might well be the background for 
a class study in the meaning of marriage, 
and which is timely for the celebration of 
Christian Family Week. js 
This excellent filmstrip begins with the 
basis of marriage as founded on the 
Bible, shows how the Bible is used as a 
resource, points out the stand taken in 
the Bible on all phases of church life, 
and the relation of the Christian home 
both to the growing family and the com- 
munity at large. The pginted reseurce 
guide is moré than a script. It contains 
much scripture and discussion material 
and will be helpful wherever the film- 
strip is used with serious intent. 


25 frames, color. Prepared by Church 

Craft Pictures, distributed ($5) by The 

Broadman Press, Films Dept., 127 9th 
Ave. N., Nashville, Tenn. 


—THEODORE E. MILLER 
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SHOOTING 


by and Tall 


PUPPETS 


EFFECTIVE PUPPET THEATER OFFERS ALMOST THE ULTIMATE IN PURE 
MAKE-BELIEVE. THE CAMERA AND SCREEN ARE GIVING NEW LIFE AND 
A NEW LOOK TO THIS ANCIENT ART. 


AND puppets are a challenge to the 
motion picture maker. They lend 
themselves admirably to the type of film 
presently monopolized by the animation 
cartoon, and have great possibilities in 
many directions. But very little has been 
done with them until now. As the in- 
dustry learns more about the low cost 
of puppets and how to use them, they 
are bound to be increasingly utilized. 
From the cinematographer’s point of 
view, they permit an almost unlimited 
variety of lighting and shooting tech- 
niques. Even in the whimsical or satirical 
puppet film, a high degree of realism can 
be achieved. A rocket flight amongst 
the stars was a challenging problem, for 
example: particularly since color fidelity 
had to be retained. A Roman bath, com- 
plete with live steam effects, and an 
ocean liner sinking in a violent tropical 
storm are among other situations that 
have been realistically presented. 


Fire! 


In one episode of a puppet series the 
script called for the puppet villain to set 
fire to an Argentine ranch house. Since 
another puppet had to be seen within the 
blazing building, this ranch house had 
to be built to scale. As there could be no 
retakes, the structure had to burn not 
only realistically, but on schedule. The 
mera had to roll during the first 25 
seconds of the scene without stopping 
the action—from the point at which the 
Villain is spotted setting the fire. 


Authentically costumed, colorful puppets act 

out the “Old World" French folksong SUR LE 

PONT D'AVIGNON in the National Film Board 
of Canada film. 


SPR‘'NG 1956 


Pine beams and rafters, with balsa 
wood and cardboard for walls and plank- 
ing, were used in constructing the mini- 
ature ranch house. Its over-all length 
was something over 4-feet. The section 
first to burn was impregnated with rub- 
ber cement, which burns with great in- 
tensity and an appropriate amount of 
smoke. Other parts of the structure were 
fire-retarded with a plaster compound, to 
permit direction of the blaze. The minia- 
ture building was then set afire at the 
appropriate moment by means of a re- 
mote control switch, coupled to a 6-volt 
battery that set off a flash-powder mix- 
ture. The ensuing blaze then ignited 
concealed firecrackers which created the 
minor explosions necessary to the scene. 
The resultant fire was so realistic that a 
large fire-prevention organization in- 
quired about using it in a color film of 
their own. 

The closeups of the puppet hero mak- 
ing his escape from the burning house 
were later intercut with the use of flats. 
In the long shot the camera recorded the 
entire drama from beginning to end, con- 
tinuously. The only light on the set was 
a soft key, representing the moon. The 
fire itself gave the exposure [F2/3]. 


Color Care 


In color cinematography great care 
must be paid to color temperature. A 
temperature too low goes toward the 
warm, or red, side; too high, toward the 
cold, or blue. Sometimes color tempera- 
ture can be used “incorrectly” to the ad- 
vantage of the film, for exciting color 
combinations, or where effects are de- 
sired as, for instance, red or blue skin 
tones for fire or early morning scenes. 


Arc lights make wonderful water re- 
flections at night, or even more wonder- 
ful lightning flashes. The color tem- 
perature of the blue white arc is ideal 
when used correctly. Modern Koda- 
chrome has a fairly good latitude and we 
have on occasion thrown the book away 
when we needed special effects. An im- 
portant rule that must be constantly ob- 
served, however, is: watch the skin tones 


—in puppets, or people. 


By LEROY SYLVERST 
Director of Cinematography 


THE STORY OF LIGHT (Transfilm-Dollywood 

for the General Electric Co.) traces the evolu- 

tion of artificial lighting. This puppet film has 
won nine awards. 


The question always arises, particular- 
ly in a close shooting schedule of only 
two days, why it is “necessary” to spend 
so much time, and perhaps extra money, 
on a scene that will run a few seconds 
only, out of a film 12-minutes and 20- 
seconds in length. The question is a 
valid one. The fire scene, described 
earlier, took a half day to shoot. But 
the contrast of realism and fantasy pro- 
vides impetus and opportunity for the 
writer, the director and the cinematog- 
rapher, and is more than worth its ex- 
pense. The finished product is a better 
one for the effort. 


Betty Bluebird is the daughter of Johann Strauss 
in THE TALE OF OLD VIENNA, a satire in the 
repertoire of BOBO THE HOBO AND HIS 
TRAVELLING TROUPE. This group of puppets, 
created by Fantasy Features Inc. (N.Y.C.), is 
now featured on over 60 television stations 
throughout the country. Betty is the “heroine” 
of the troupe. 
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Executive Projector 


© The outstanding features of these new 
AO Executive projectors for 2x2 slides 
is their modern styling with a lower sil- 
houette, compact functional design, and 
automatic operation. The Executive's 
optical system includes an F 3.5 lens of 
5-inch focal lens, and a condensing unit 
“which can be removed and opened like 
the pages in a book for easy cleaning.” 
All parts of the lens system are guar- 
anteed against heat breakage for the life 
of the projector. It also features an auto- 
matic changer which inserts, returns, re- 
files the slides and advances the tray in 
one action, An illuminated numeral in- 
dicator on the top of the projector shows 
the position of the tray in the changer. 
The AO Executive is available in 300 
and 500 watt models, is extremely light- 
weight. For further information address 
the American Optical Company, Pro- 
jector Division, Chelsea, Mass. 


Vu-Magnemite Recorder 


©@ Amplifier Corp. of America, 398 Broad- 
way, N.Y.C. 13, has an interesting tape 
recorder that is battery powered and 
spring motor driven. The unit is 6/2x 
91%4x14 inches; weight is 19 pounds; bat- 
tery life is 100 hours. Depending on the 
tape travel speed, from 15/16 ips to 15 
ips, the frequency response varies from 
300-2500, to 50-50,000. The motor, run 
without winding, also varies: from 30 
minutes at 15/16 ips to 3 minutes at 15 
ips. Ideal for field work, this machine 
has been put to good use by such organi- 
zations as NBC and CBS; The American 
Museum of Natural History; Ohio, Yale 
and Harvard universities, etc. 


45MCR Enlarger 


Expanding further into the photo- 
graphic field, the Charles Beseler Co. has 
just come out with an enlarger incorpo- 
rating nine salient new features. (1) It 
can enlarge negatives from 8mm to 4"x5” 
without changing condensers. (2) An 
electric motor for raising or lowering the 
lamphouse eliminates the necessity for 
counterbalance weights and springs. (3) 
Its Bescolor Head is actually part of the 
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enlarger condenser system. (4) A built-in 
resistor controls the amount of light for 
thin, normal or dense negatives. (5) Die- 
cast framework permits extreme rigidity, 
and interchange of parts. (6) Horizontal 
projection of any size is at precisely 90 
degrees. (7) The lens stage tilts 20 de- 
grees and locks in any position. (8) The 
lamphouse moves laterally for perfect 
positioning. (9) A sliding filter drawer is 
built in at the lens stage . . . Pamphlets 
on all models of the Beseler Enlarger, 
and a free booklet on “The Development 
of the Modern Enlarger” are available 
from the Charles Beseler Co., East 
Orange, N.J. 


35mm-i6mm Process Camera 


A new combination 35mm-16mm _ proc- 
ess camera, designed to meet the critical 
standards of animation and optical print- 


ing, has been developed by the Animation © 


Equipment Corp. of 38 Hudson St., New 
Rochelle, N.Y. The camera is so de- 
signed that it is possible to change from 
35mm to 16mm without disturbing the 
precision adjustment of the camera align- 
ment. For 35mm film, a 47mm lens is 
used; and for 16mm, a lens of 25mm focal 
length. A rack-over device positions the 
view-finder right over the lens. In addi- 
tion, there is an index knob that adjusts 
the camera for sound on left, right, or 
center framing for filmstrip work. The 
reason for this adjustment is that, when 
the camera goes forward for live action 
and backwards for animation, the sound 
allowances must be framed accordingly. 
Regardless of whether the camera is used 
for optical printing or for animation, 
conversion from 35mm to 16mm in just 
five minutes can be made without disturb- 
ing critical alignment. 


New 16mm Camera 


© Bell & Howell Co. (7100 McCormick 
Rd., Chicago) has announced a new 16mm 
motion picture camera, the 70-DR, which 
automatically changes the view-finder 
objective when the lens turret is re- 
volved. All the features of the 70-DL are 
retained in the DR, including seven 
camera speeds, a 22-foot film run, a 
three-lens_ turret, 100’ capacity, 
ward reverse hand crank, positive view- 
finder system, and lenses ranging from 
10mm to 6 inches in focal length. The 
new coupled turret and view-finder can 
be added to existing 70-D series cameras 
at the factory. The 70-DR varies in price 
from $385.50 to $508, according to lens. 


® Bell & Howell also has given its Filmo- 
sound 16mm optical and magnetic pro- 
jector some new features and a new 
streamlined case, at no increase in price. 
The. case has acoustically treated alu. 
minum doors, and a cushioned handle for 
carrying comfort. Other improvements in- 
clude a positive rack and pinion tilt, 
longer pressure plates to hold “green” 
film, and an 8-inch instead of a six-inch 
built-in speaker. 


© A new, fully automatic slide projector, 
the TDC-Robomatic, is another recent 
Bell & Howell release. The projector 
can be operated by remote control, or 
manually. An exclusive automatic cycling 
device enables the user to pre-select the 
time length for his slides to be on the 
screen, from 5-seconds to 114 minutes. 


16mm Are 

©® The latest version of the RCA Porto 
Arc—a 16mm projector having a special 
selenium-type rectifier unit engineered 
for economical arc lamp operation—has 
been announced by the Radio Corpora: 
tion of America, Camden, N.J. Designed 
for long throws on large screens, the 30- 
amp. arc has a light output of 1600 
lumens and will burn for 56 minutes on 
one carbon trim. The unit comes com- 
plete witha 25-watt amplifier with sepa 
rate volume controls for film output, 
and a 10-inch cone speaker. 
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This xerosene pro- 
jector dates back 
to 1876. New 
models of radical 
design (right) are © 
made possible by 
Sylvania's new 
Tru-Focus projec- 
tion lamp which 
will burn in any 
position and is 
only four inches — 
high, including © 

the socket. 


Designer’s Dream 


¢ The brand new Tru-Focus projection 
lamp recently premiered by Sylvania 
Electric Products Inc. (1740 Broadway, 
N.Y. 19) has a major advantage over 
competitive products in one respect at 
least: it can be burned in a horizontal 
position. This, coupled with the fact 
that it is much smaller than other bulbs 


. fof equal wattage, makes it a designer’s 
[dream. As illustrated by Sylvania’s engi- 


neers, it is now possible to design a slide- 
flm projector just 33%” high by 8%” 


wide by 10%” long. A motion picture 
projector has also been designed with 
the same dimensions. Both these machines 
are intended as examples of what can be 
designed around the new lamp. We 
understand that one projector manu- 
facturer is already designing and tooling 
with it for a line of filmstrip projectors. 


The 300 watt bulb ($3.25) and the 500 
watt ($4.25) are both the same over- 
all height (4 inches, including the socket). 
A simple snap-in flange guarantees per- 
fect alignment. 


Services Consolidated 


* Manufacturer of the Professional Jun- 
ior Tripod and a leading organization for 
service of professional cameras, both 
flm and tv, Camera Equipment Com- 
pany has consolidated its activities under 


- Bone roof at 315 W. 43rd St., N.Y.C. The 


move brings together the headquarters 
office, formerly at 1600 Broadway; the 
manufacturing unit that was at 253 W. 
ith St., and the lighting equipment de- 
partment from 304 W. 54th. Its new 
ground floor quarters enable the carrying 
out of plans for further extension of this 
pioneer company’s rental service of 
cameras, lights, sound and editing equip- 
ment, etc. 


Remote Control TV 


*The Dage Television Division of 
Thompson Products Inc., Michigan City, 
Ind., claims for its “285-A Servo, System” 
the distinction of being the first to pro- 
Vide closed-circuit tv installations with 
remote control. The “285-A Servo Sys- 
tem” includes a multi-lens tv camera 
which is entirely directed by a separate 
monitor-console. Three “pre-set” pan 
and tilt positions can be instantly select- 
ed by pushing a monitor button, and 
readily changed at will. The unit lends 
itself ideally to hazardous locations, and 


work in areas where surveillance and 


security are important. The monitor and 
(amera together are priced at $3,550 (de- 
penling on the extras desired). 
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New Tape Recorder 


The Congressional (Model 7TR2_ is: 


the new lightweight tape recorder in 
the RCA line that includes the Judicial 
(3-speed portable) and the Legislature 
(3-speed consolette). The Congressional 
is a 2-speed push-button unit with a 5x7 
inch 3.2 ohm v.c. speaker. A specially 
designed ceramic high-impedance micro- 
phone with a 7-foot cable fits into a 
storage well on top the transport. An 
accessory cable with alligator clips is also 
included for electrical recording radio 
or tv receivers. Only half the tape width 
at a time is used in recording. One 7- 
inch reel of tape will record two hours 
of speech or an hour of music. Particulars 
from Victor Radio & “Victrola” Division, 
RCA, Camden, N. J. 


National Film Board of 
Canada Films Your Library 
Should Own 


TRAFFIC SAFETY: 
One Little Indian ‘16 min., Color 
Look Alert, Stay Unhurt 14 min., B&W 
Gentleman Jekyll and Driver 


Hyde 9 min., B&W 
CIVIL DEFENCE: 
Rescue Party 29 min., B&W 


The Homeless Ones 18 min. B&W 
CANADIAN GEOGRAPHY: 
Physical Regions of Canada 23 min., B& W 


Mountains of the West 20 min., B&W 
SCIENCE: 

Riches of the Earth 17 min., Color 

Colour of Life 24 min., Color 


Embryonic Development: 


The Chick 26 min., Color 
GROUP ACTION: 
Parliamentary Procedure 20 min., B&W 
Let's Talk About Films 18 min., B&W 


ARTS & CRAFTS: 
Story of Peter and the Potter 21 min., Color 


NUTRITION: 


Stanley Takes a Trip 11 min., Color 


Available For Sale From 
National Film Board 
of Canada 
Room 658C 


630 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 
Descriptive Folder on Request 


PARTICIPATION: 


PEOPLE 


SIX SOUND FILM STRIPS 


Aborigines of Australia 

Natives of Borneo and the Fiji 
Islands 

Pueblo and Amazon Indians 

Bedouins of Africa 

Pygmy and Basuto Tribes in Africa 

The Eskimo 


interested in knowing more 


Write to Dept. FN 16 


4 


DU KANE CORPORATION ~ 
ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS a 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


ERE is a remarkably warm, human 
picture of the immortal playwright, 
filmed in excellent color and with great 
care for authenticity. It presents Shake- 
spere as a youngster in Stratford. We 
then see him grow into manhood, marry, 
become a father, suffer the loss of his 
son, attain fame as both playright and 
actor, eventually grow old and retire. 
All of the actors who represent him at 
the various stages of his life are sincere 
and convincing. 

Shakespeare’s years in London are high- 
lighted, his connection with the Globe 
Theatre is fascinatingly presented, and 
excerpts from his own writings are inte- 
grated into the film’s extremely fine nar- 
ration. These poetic excerpts and visuali- 
zations of some of the outstanding char- 
acters of the Shakespearean plays, make 
this film equally effective as a summary, 
or as an introduction either to Shakes- 
peare as high school and college study, 
or to any phase of theater arts. 

The colorful costumes of the period, 
the magnetism of 16th century London, 
the acting company of Richard Burbage, 
the magic of such speeches as Macbeth’s 
“tomorrow and tomorrow,” and aware- 
ness of what play acting meant in an age 
devoid of communication media—these 
things and many more combine, together 
with quality photography, direction and 
production, to create education magic. 
Most assuredly, students who see this film 
will be motivated to a stronger and more 
personal interest in the artist as a man, 
and in Shakespeare as an artist. Some par- 
icularly fine examples of his writings are 
read very beautifully in this film. 

—CHARLOTTE B. POLISHUK 


23 mins., color, also b&w. Produced by 

John Barnes at Stratford-on-Avon (Eng- 

land). For rent and sale from Encyclo- 

paedia Britannica Films Inc., Wilmette, 
IIL, or its branch libraries. 


The Stratford Adventure 
(Continued from page 21) 


quality and ironic humor: especially evi- 
dent in the sequences dealing with the 
struggle to finance the project. There is 
a heartening display of courage and faith 
in these scenes too, and the interesting in- 
formation that, the Festival Committee 
turned first to New York before sending 
to London for artistic assistance. Two 
of the British theater’s star performers, 
Alex Guiness and Irene Worth, are seen 
informally in this film, and in excerpts 
of All’s Well That Ends Well in modern 
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PREVIEWS and REVIEWS 


VOTING PROCEDURES 


Reviewed by MADELINE S. FRIEDLANDER 
consultant, films for discussion. 


EW citizens and first time voters, not 
knowing what exactly is involved in 
the process and rather than reveal ig- 
norance, often decide not to register or 
do not go to the polls on election day. 
VoTING PROCEDURES answers numerous 
questions and demonstrates the use of 
the voting machine, also how to mark 
paper ballots in areas where the machine 
is not used. How to vote a straight or 
split ticket is also shown, and how to 
correct an error on the ballot before the 
vote is registered. An enlightening ex- 
planation is given concerning the various 
types of ballot in use in the United 
States: the Australian type, the Indiana, 
and the office group or Massachusetts 
type. 
Since this film was made especially for 
Indiana, the registration method used in 
that State might be somewhat confusing 


to one unfamiliar with the over-all vot. 
ing process. Additional explanation 
would have been helpful here. It is some- 
what unfortunate too that the narration 
throughout the film is on the college 
level, which limits possibilities for wide 
use. VOTING PROCEDURES meets a genuine 
need, however, especially in this year of 
Presidential election. A considerable 
amount of information is conveyed, and 
a remarkable job of instructing is done. 
A short film, it can be used to ease the 
panic in the first place, then to stimulate 
interest and create understanding not 
simply of the voting procedure, but of 
the power of an individual via the vote. 
For its perpetuation of “the spirit and 
philosophy” of the American Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights, VoTING Pro- 
CEDURES was recently awarded a George 
Washington honor medal by The Free- 
dom Foundation. 


14 mins. b&w. Produced by Indiana 
University.’ For sale ($75) and rent from 
Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Indiana. 


Stratford (Concluded) 

dress, also Richard III as played on the 
opening night. Tanya Moiseiwitsch, a 
leading London designer, planned the 
“apron” stage, resembling that of Shakes- 
peare’s own day. To watch the dynamic 
British stage director, Tyrone Guthrie, 
at work with young actors is worth an ad- 
mission price on its own. 

The beginning sequences are somewhat 
confusing and the whole is a little over- 
long. But we know of no other film on 
this order which catches and passes along 
the spirit behind an undertaking as this 
one does; with such imagination too, 
and popular appeal. The narrative is 
particularly worthy of note in the way 
it draws on Shakespeare’s own phrases 
and melds them with contemporary mat- 
ter. The music, in the style of the period 
also, is excellently integrated for added 
effect. Selected as Film of the Year and 
First Award in the Canadian Film Awards 
og 1955, THe STRATFORD ADVENTURE was 
also in the final balloting for that year 
of the Hollywood Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences. It is a picture 
for many types of taste and kinds of 
interest, with special appeal for the dis- 
criminating audience, and the classroom. 


—ROHAMA LEE 


40 mins., color, also b&w. Purchase from 
Contemporary Films, 13 E. 37th St., 


N.Y. 16. Rent from Contemporary, also 
Wm. Dennis Film Libraries, Los Angeles. 


Our Preductive Land 
(Continued from page 19) 


duced a quite different picture. Now, 
mechanization has increased the produc- 
tivity of the farmer. An unusually good 
script makes all this very clear. 


Our Productive Industry 

In just 200 years this country, from 
being a “raw land,” has become the most 
industralized nation in the world, with 
the highest standard of living. At first 
the parts of things were made slowly by 
hand. Then Eli Whitney realized that 
all parts should be made the same and, in 
turning out 10,000 muskets for the gov- 
ernment, initiated our basic industrial 
principle: mass production. 
Edison made it possible, by releasing us 
from dependence on water power at its 


source, to move mills to the sites of mate ff 


rials. While learning to produce goods 
in quantity, we also learned to move 
them in mass proportions. Then came 
the significant and far-reaching assembly 
line type of manufacture. The inter 
dependence of American industries is il 


lustrated by what goes into a car. Theft 
point is also made that public investment} 


of savings has had a large share in mak 
ing our giant economy possible. 


—AUGUSTA R. GOLDIN 


Each film: 10 mins., color. Produced and 
distributed by Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 
S. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 35, Calif. 
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NEB of Canada 


(Continued from page 8) 
The Stills Photography Division main- 
tains a library of some 100,000 Canadian 


.finterest photographs, for use at home and 


abroad. Last year the Stills laboratory 
processed 105,152 prints for its photo 
sory and mat services to publications; 


for displays; and for filmstrips. The Divi- 
sion also produced 35 short films made 


up of still photos, as “fillers” for tele- 
vision distribution. 

‘|Personnel 
Currently the Board employs a staff 


of 556 people: 9 administrative, 184 in 
distribution,..150 in technical, and 132 in 


production. 


Though not “on staff,” an increasing 


 gnumber of students from abroad train at 


EWS 


the Board under international technical 
assistance programs. Last year there were 
two from Burma and Indonesia, one from 
Denmark, Israel and Chile. Their pres- 
ence highlights the long way the NFB 
has come, since the days when it had to 
recruit personnel from other countries 
to make Canada’s films. 


On The Outside 

The Film Board was constituted to act 
on behalf of all government departments 
in their film activities, but their demands 
sometimes pose unusual problems. When 
this happens, and after due consideration 
of many factors including “the best inter- 
ests of the public,” the work can be let 
to “outside” producers. Only 17 films 
were contracted in 1954-55, however, of 
which four were originals and 13 were 
revisions or language versions. Some com- 


FAREWELL OAK STREET is the story of 
Toronto's Regent Park Development, first large- 
scale public housing project in Canada. 


mercial producers feel this should be 
more, all admit that the NFB has created 
a climate for Canadian-made films which 
certainly benefits them indirectly, both 
at home and abroad. In the technical 
field a considerable amount of work has 
had to be let out. Largely due to the im- 
pact of television, the Board’s laboratories 
were called on to process 5,600,466 feet 
of 16mm black and white, an increase of 
19-per cent over the previous year. Out- 
side laboratories processed for the NFB 
an additional 2,483,452 feet of black and 
white, and 208,678 feet of color (as 
against 2,800 feet previously). 

No change is indicated in the im- 
mediate future in the policy of passing 
on some work to private companies, since 
its direction is toward the encourage- 
ment of a native Canadian motion pic- 
ture industry. This policy is thus ex- 
pected to continue on its present basis, 
at least; though the NFB will have ample 
facilities in its new home for carrying 
out its present scale program. 


nd Filmstrips 
(Continued from page 27) 


_fo group participation. The set consists 


{ THe Vittace—Parts I and II; THe 
MONASTERY, in two parts; and THE 
ASTLE, likewise. 

Tue Monastery strips are replete with 
sound effects. These distract somewhat 
from the explanations of the building 
lechniques in the Middle Ages. The 
onastery plan as it is drawn is easy to 
nderstand, and the explanations of the 
arts of a monastery are very clear. The 
aces in the drawings of the monks are 
ometimes a bit distorted in some cloister 
kencs. 

In Tue Cast e series, the changes in 
hese structures as they developed from 


simple wooden affairs to stone immensi- 
ties are effectively indicated in both the 
art work and commentary. Students here 
again are expected to participate actively; 
in fact, the record calls for one to come 
to the screen and point out various de- 
tails. Concepts usually difficult to ab- 
sorb are excellently and clearly demon- 
strated, such as the dungeon, coat of 
mail, guard room, etc., and we particular- 
ly liked the technique in these strips of 
going from general information to specific 
examples, which made for a high degree 
of interest. The young people who viewed 
this subject felt that castle life had been 
made to seem close and real to them. 
It also left them with many ideas for 
drawing pictures and constructing proj- 
ects in followup. 


Boxed in sets of 6 titles: b&w $30, color $35 (STORIES FOR YOUNG EARS—I, and LIFE 

I!) THE MIDDLE AGES). Continuity and student participation by Grace Goodman (Films 

for Discussion, N.Y.C.). Produced and distributed by DuKane Corporation, St. Charles, 
Ill. Address Alfred F. Hunecke, Audio-Visual Division. 
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FILM COSTS 


Guaranteed RAPIDWELD process restores 
used, worn film, removes scratches — 
RAPIDTREAT protects new film. 

Add hundreds of showings to any film! Cut 
costs drastically! 

See how Rapid’s unusual low cost saves 
thousands of film dollars for top-name clients 
precious is for smaller ac- 
counts. . Send for VALUABLE informative 
booklet ON FILM CARE. 


“The Film Doctors” 
pid FILM TECHNIQUE, INC. 


37-02B 27th ST.. LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


The ideal ART PROGRAM for your 
ART CLUB - SCHOOL - FILM LIBRARY 
Robert Lockard's 


BRUSH TIPS IN WATERCOLOR 


A landscape fully developed with a fine 


bal of h on design and 
technique 
16mm. Sound-Color 18 min. 


Rental: $10.00 — Sale $200.00 
For information write: 


Box 4132, Tech Branch, Lubbock, Texas 


FARM BABIES 


AND THEIR MOTHERS 
reel, primary film 


10521 SANTA MONICA GLYD. 


FILM ASSOCIATES OF CALIFORNIA 10s anceues 25, 


**LEGONG’’ 
A Romantic Ballad of Bali 
+. an old Hindu story 
. colorful native customs 
. . scenes of ceremonial dances 
- approved by International Fed- 
eration of Catholic Alumni 


Feature © 60 minutes © 16 MM 


For rental or sale information: 


MOGULL’S 


Dept. FN, 112-114 West 48th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


FOR THE FORWARD LOOK « 


- . - in Foreign Lands Films: 


PEOPLE OF NORWAY 


Intimate story of how people 
live, work, play: hools, agri 
tries, sports, holidays. 


SWEDISH FAMILY STORY 


Sweden’s urban, rural life: mining forestry, 
farming, education, social services, recreation, 
handicrafts, arts, 


of Norway 
Iture, indus- 


Purchase 
$ 65.00 
$125.00 


Write today for prints 
and free Catalog. 


~ BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


6509 DE LONGPRE AVE. HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 
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Educational Films 


for classroom use 
about strange and fascinating 


AUSTRALIA 


are available for rent or purchase. 
Send for free catalog of 16mm. 
subjects in Kodachrome and 
black and white 


AUSTRALIAN NEWS & INFORMATION 


BUREAU 
636 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 


MOOTI, Child of New India, is the most recent 
release by Dr: J. Michael Hagopian, authority 
on Indian affairs and educator, in the CHIL- 
DREN OF OUR WORLD series. Mooti's life in 

hool, at home, at work in the fields and at the 


“THEY SING, THEY DANCE" 
Awarded Certificate of Merit, Cleveland Film Festival 
OTHER FILMS ABOUT POLAND 
Available Exclusively Through 
ALSHER FILMS 
1311—19th St., N.W., (Box FN—) 
Washington 6, D. C. — Decatur 2-8000 
Write NOW For Free Catalog 


For your Interfaith 
and Intercultural Programs 
Two New UAHC Filmstrips in Color 


An Introduction to the 
Archaeology of the Bible 


and 


LEO BAECK: MAN OF FAITH 


Also, a 16mm. motion picture in color 


ISAAC AND REBECCA 


Filmed in Israel 


A copy of our comprehensive catalog will 
help you select your audio-visual aids such 
as flannelgraph, holiday record albums, 
filmstrips, etc. 


Write to the 


UNION OF AMERICAN 


HEBREW CONGREGATIONS 
838 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


Each dollar you contribute to Crusade for 
Freedom sponsors a Minute of Truth over 
Radio Free Europe. Truth builds hope and 
continued resistance among Europe's cap- 
tive people. Help keep Radio Free Europe 
on the air. Send your Truth Dollars to: 


CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM 
c/o Your Local Postmaster 


Published as a public service in co- 
operation with The Advertising Council 
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potter's wheel, are described by his older 
brother. Distributed by Atlantis Productions, 
P.O. Box 8666, Hollywood 36, California. 


History, Secial Studies 


® Colonial Expansion of European Nations 
(13 mins., color also b&w), examines the 
movement of Europeans into: new lands 
during the 16th and 17th centuries, and 
the establishment of overseas empires .. . 
The Rise of Nations in Europe, also on 
the post-feudal development of Europe, 
treats the growth of nationalism from the 
12th century.—For Jr. High, Sr. High and 
college, from Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., 
Chicago 1, II. 


® Underwater Story (20 mins. b&w), tells 
the grave story, for Britain and the 
countries of Northern Europe, of the de- 
crease of North Sea fish stocks in ~ecent 
years. To meet it, scientists and fishermen 
combined in an international plan which 
included interesting research, and some 
remarkable underwater sequences of deep 
sea fish and plant life. A good film for the 
insight it gives into modern methods of 
scientific research, particularly as applied 
to world food problems, this is for rent 
and sale from British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 20. 


@ Wings to Germany (20 mins., color)— 
23rd film in Pan American World Airways’ 
series of travel subjects—contrasts the 
bustling modern cities of Germany with 
its historic past. Frankfurt, West Berlin, 
medieval Rothenburg, the Black Forest 
villages, and Bayreuth (the Wagner Music 
Festival) are visited; also a winter resort 
in the Alps, and the storied Rhine Valley. 
Folk songs and dances are also included.— 
«Available without charge from Pan Ameri- 
can offices in the U.S. and abroad; or ad- 
dress Pan American World Airways, 135 
E. 42nd St., New York 17. 


® The White Frontier (17 mins., b&w) is 
the film record of the British North Green- 
land Expedition which set out in the Sum- 
mer of 1952 to probe the secrets of the 
Greenland Ice-cap. The first lap of the 
voyage, by ship through the treacherous 
ice packs, makes for a thrilling and pic- 
torially interesting sequence. At Young 
Sound, men, dogs and supplies are trans- 
ferred to flying boats. Camp is set up at 
Britannia Lake, and small groups of ex- 
plorers on foot establish observation posts. 
Supplies are dropped by air. One of the 


FILM 


planes crashes. Rescue work is carried 
out by an American amphibian aircraft— 
For rent and sale from British Informa. 
tion Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 20. 


©@ Helicopter Carries Mail (11 mins., b&w), 
is a timely account of how airmail is now 
delivered from Los Angeles airport to the 
roof of its downtown main post office. 
Two small boys see how it’s done, when 
they go to the airport to collect some 
chicks sent them from Iowa by air parcel 
post. What makes a helicopter fly and how 
to operate one are also shown.—For rent 
and sale from Bailey Films Inc., 6509 De 
Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Cal. 


@ Ocean Voyage (13 mins., b&w, also 
color), follows Niko, a 16-year-old ap- 
prentice officer on the S. S. Olympia, 
docked in New York, and scheduled to 
make the North Atlantic crossing to Eng- 
land. The film includes preparations for 
sailing, pilotage out of New York harbor, 
lifeboat drill, a visit to the engine room 
of the ship, fun on board, a thick fog and 
radar signalling, sight of land, and arrival 
at Southampton . . . People of Greece 
(14 mins., b&w, also color), places the 
country on an animated map, describes 
its character, treats it sectionally in rural 
and urban life sequences . . . People of 
Spain (16 mins., b&w, also color), follows 
a like pattern for this country, treating the 
geography which has influenced its history, 
historical influences which have shaped 
its population and ways, the peninsular 
and its present industrial growth.—Ocean 
Voyage is for middle and upper elementary 
grades; the other two are for middle 
grades, jr. and sr. high school. All are for 
rent and sale from Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films Inc., Wilmette, Inc. 


@ United Nation in Korea (30 mins, 
b&w) chronicles the contemporary history 
of how the U.N. Unified Command stopped 
aggression in this country, with troops 
from 16 Member States. The account com- 
mences with the recognition of the 38th 
Parallel, and follows the development of 
the Korean situation from before hostilli- 
ties until their cessation . . . The Long 
Journey (30 mins., b&w) is the story of the 
post-war life of a North Korean farmet 
who made his way to the freer South it 
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1951 and struggles to re-establish himself. 
The work of the Government of Korea to 
rebuild the shattered country and the lives 
of its citizens is aided by the U.N. Korean 
Reconstruction Agency, and the Korea 
Civil Assistance Command.—Both films for 
rent and sale through the Film Distribution 
Officer, Dept. of Public Information, 
United Nations, N.Y. 


®@ Fresh for Health (25 mins., color) tells 
the story of perishable produce from farms, 
vineyards, orchards in the West and South- 
west, and how it is transported in swiftly 
handled, refrigerated or warmed carloads, 
as required, from origin to destination.— 
Free loan from Sante Fe Railway Public 
Relations Dept., 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. Provides insight into “the food 
business” and into freight handling .. . 
Wheat—Its Growth, Transportation and 
Marketing (28 mins.) features John Ott 
and his time-lapse photography, makes a 
good companion piece to Fresh For Health 

. For more background information 
there is Assembling a Freight Train (10 
mins.), which tells in simple language and 
at a moderate pace, for elementary as well 
as older audiences, how a freight train 
collects, moves and delivers goods all over 
the country. 


Health, Vocational 


® Serving Food (10 mins., color), produced 
in cooperation with the North Carolina 
State Board of Health, is built around the 
hiring of a waitress and the training given 
her by a restaurant hostess. It stresses 
cleanliness, correct storage of dishes, 
health protection measures, etc. An ex- 
cellent film for institutions and commercial 
organizations, it is also vocational.—Avail- 
able for rent from U.S. Dept. of Health, 
Education and Welfare Public Health 
Service, Communicable Disease Center, 
50—7th St. N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga... . Among 
Other special subject films available from 
the Center, for public health workers, 
farmers, sanitation engineers and students, 
are Mosquito Prevention in Irrigated Areas 
7 mins.); and No. M191, Organized 

M »squito Control (17 mins., color), pro- 
diced in cooperation with the Florida 
St te Board of Health; also a Milk Sani- 
ta’ on Series (F186b). 
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BASKETBALL STRATEGY FOR GIRLS and BAS- 
KETBALL TECHNIQUES FOR GIRLS are for 
junior-senior high schools and for colleges. The 
former demonstrates and explains types of 
offensive and defensive team tactics, the latter 


concentrates on individual basic skills. Both 
(11 mins. each, b&w) for sale from Young 
America Films Inc., 18 E. 4Ist St., N.Y.C. 17. 


Health, Vocations, Safety 


®@ Johnny’s New World (16 mins., color), 
shows Johnny in his first days at school 
when his vision is adequate; then later, 
when myopia gives him increasing visual 
difficulty. An observant teacher advises the 
school nurse, Johnny is examined by an 
ophthalmologist, gets corrective glasses, 
sees the world brightly again. Meanwhile, 
demonstration and explanation of such eye 
conditions emphasizes the importance of 
early discovery and treatment.—Sponsored 
by the National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, 1790 Broadway, N.Y.C., it is 
an excellent film—easy to understand, and 
interesting ... More Than Meets the Eye 
(21% mins., color), follows a student of 
optometry through his training period, 
then into his office where he interviews 
and examines a patient who has come for 
new glasses. The purpose of the film is to 
explain optometry, also to interest young 
people in it as a career. This is distributed 
by the American Optometric Associa- 
tion, 4030 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


®@ Metal Spinning—a series of four 10-min. 
subjects in color, also b&w—is produced 
by the Industrial Arts Coordinator of the 
Dallas Public Schools (Bragg Stockton) 
and distributed by Almanac Films Inc., 
516—5th Ave., N.Y. 36. Individual subject 
titles are Tools and Materials, Fundamental 
Techniques, The Use of Chucks in Spin- 
ning, and Deep Draws & Sectional Chuck 
Spinning. 


©® Industrial Arts & Safe Shop (10 mins., 
b&w) demonstrates and explains the safety 
problems and procedures of the woodwork- 
ing shop. Especially designed for high 
and vocational schools, it is distributed by 
Young America Films Inc., 18 E. 41st St., 
New York City 17. 


®@ Give Yourself the Green Light (26-mins., 
color) points up current highway problems, 
particularly in relation to safety, and shows 
what has been accomplished already in 
some areas. It also tackles the problems of 
traffic in small town and large city—For 
groups, free of charge, from General 
Motors’ film libraries in Detroit, Michigan 
and San Francisco; or address General 
Motors Corp. Film Division, General 


Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. 


cially equipped rooms. The Duolite permits 
you to show films without darkening the room. 


-Duolite 16mm movie projector 


gives schools a plus value. This projector gives 
outstanding audio-visual reproduction with 
standard projection on any external screen. 


SHOW FILMS “uguwhere! 


The TSI 


Easy for school executives to review films. 


No darkening, no external screen! Any room 
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TECHNICAL SERVICE, 


PLUS ... you also get high quality repro- 
duction when using the large built-in 


screen. No need to move classes to spe- 
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MAN THE CENTURY...” 


All The Significant Events 


In The Life Of 


16MM Sound 2 Reels 
Rental $3.50 Per Day | Sale $65.00 Per Print 


How Britain’s Parliament Works 


The ONLY film which goes inside the Chamber of the House of Commons and 
shows what it is like, how M. P.'s sit and behave, the Speaker in his chair, Black 
Rod, the Sergeant at Arms, the Mace, the method of conducting a division, etc., 
including a clear explanation of an electoral campaign. 


CHOICE” 


16MM Sound 1% Reels 13% Minutes 
Rental $3.00 Per Day Sale $55.00 Per Print 


Excellent for comparisons of American and British democratic procedure, this unique film . 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
30 Rockefeller P. New York 20, 7). Y. 
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For Your Bookshelf 


A broad field of tools and techniques 
is covered in J. L. Stoutenburgh’s Dic- 
tionary of Arts and Crafts. This practical 
volume is competently edited, and often 
adds interesting historical background ma- 
terial to definitions of present day terms. 
(Philosophical Library) 

Horton Foote has collected, in Harrison, 
Texas, eight of his recent tv plays (incl. 
“A Trip to Bountiful”), all of which illus- 
trate various facets of his delicate skill 
as a dramatist and his mastery of the 
medium. (Harcourt Brace) 

The successful career of producer Joe 
Pasternak may have been Easy the Hard 
Way, as he puts it, but that success. is 
also a tribute to the optimism, flair, and 
plain hard work of the man who discovered 
Deanna Durbin and Mario Lanza. (Put- 
nam) 

The autobiography of comedian George 
Burns, aptly titled I Love Her, That’s 
Why! is the warm and sincere story of 
his personal and professional life with 
Gracie Allen. Its humor is enjoyable, but 
its candid authenticity is its most appeal- 
ing element. (Simon & Schuster) 

A sound choice of audition readings for 
actors, Facing Your Audience (William 
Hodapp, editor) offers a worthwhile and 
literate selection of dramatic excerpts 
in a variety of moods. (Hastings House) 

Among the many recent novels devoted 


By GEORGE L. GEORGE 


to the world of tv, Tubie’s Monument by 
Peter Keveson is a fair sample of the im- 
probable but all-too-possible type, spinning 
the breezy tale of a “sincere” pitchman. 
(Dutton) 

Production managers of the various 
media will find Simon’s Directory a prime 
source of comprehensive data on all ma- 
terials, services and information of con- 
stant use in the trade. (Bernard Simon) 


On the Magazine Rack 


Testimonials to Cecil B. DeMille, 
winner of the Screen Producers Guild 
Milestone Award, are reprinted in the 
latest issue of the SPG Journal ... A 
further installment of Kenneth Mac- 
gowan’s forthcoming book, “The Film of 
Yesterday and Tomorrow,” appears in 
The Quarterly of Film, Radio and TV 
(Winter ’55) . . . Tips on special effects 
in 16mm _ photography are featured in 
American Cinematographer (Mar. ’56) . .. 
Josef von Sternberg discusses acting in 
the stimulating Film Culture (Winter ’55) 

. . René Clair’s views on the Moscow 
film scene are recorded in Sight and 
Sound (Winter ’55) ... A five-language 
list of film terms appears in SMPTE 
Journal (Feb. ’56), while Journal of Uni- 
versity Film Producers (Summer 755) car- 
ries 400 definitions of non-theatrical pro- 
duction terms . 


Recent Catalogs 


The widening use of the filmstrip with 
recorded sound as an educational tool is 
emphasized in the new “Sound Slidefilm 
Guide” containing over 1,000 titles and 
published by the DuKane Corporation of 
St. Charles, Ill... . Free films listed by 
the British Travel Assoc., 336 Madison 
Ave., N.Y.C., are for adult groups .. . 
“The Grand Repertory of World Cinema” 
lists a surprising number of celebrated 
features available in 16mm from Brandon 
Films, 200 W. 57th St., N.Y. 19... Young 
America Films Inc., 18 E: St., N.Y. 
17, lists more than 570 titles for every edu- 
cational level in its attractive new film- 
Strip catalog . . . Hollywood features and 
shorts, including UPA and Disney car- 
toons, are arranged into programs in the 
catalog of the Lewis Film Service, 1425 E. 
Central, Wichita, Kans. . . . The State of 
New York Dept. of Commerce, 112 State 
St. Albany, N.Y., has come out with a 
first catalog of films of civic value ... 
The State of Washington Film Library, 
through Washington State College, Pull- 
man, Wash., has issued an impressive 
catalog, a model of planning and selec: 
tion... Alsher Films, 1311—19th St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C., offers an unusual selec- 
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tion of features and shorts from Europe 


and Asia .. . The Museum of Modern Art, 
11 W. 53rd St., N.Y., lists seven series 


of programs gathered over the past 20 
years and rentable by educational and 
cultural groups .. . A list of nursing and 
health films can be had from the ANA- 
NLN Film Service, 2 Park Avenue, N.Y. 

. The “A.V. Index” of the Printing High 
School, West 24th St., N.Y.C., is a com- 
pilation of films on the graphic arts .. . 
Increased film interest in its area has 
brought the film catalog of Michigan 


State U., East Lansing, Mich. up to 
2,200 titles . . . Over 190 pertinent sub- 
jects are listed by Business Education 


Films, 630—9th Ave, N.Y. . . . “A 
Selected Listing of Motion Pictures on 
Conservation and Natural History,” com- 
piled in late 1955, is available from the 
National Wildlife Federation, 232 Carroll 
St., Washington 12, D.C. Included are 
films on the National Forests. Parks, 
Monuments, and wilderness areas. Sub- 
jects cleared for tv are marked, sources 
indicated . .. “Films for Labor,” the com- 
pilation of the Department of Education 
of the American Federation of Labor 
(now AFL-CIO), is in its fourth edition. 
Films cleared for tv are marked. 


By Lewis Jacobs 
A vivid and comprehensive survey of the Ameri- 
ean film from its beginnings to the present. 
48 pages of photographs 
$7.00—at all booksellers 


Harcourt, Brace and Co. 


UPA COLOR CARTOONS 
Now in 16mm Sound 


MR. MAGOO MADELINE 


Write for listing 
LEWIS FILM SERVICE 
1425 E. CENTRAL 

Wichita 2, Kansas 


DANCE 


Films ballet, modern and 
— dance from the D. D. 
collection are now 
lated by The Kamin Dance 


Bookshop, 365 Sixth Ave., 
New York City. Catalog free 
on request. 


ZOO FAMILIES 


1 reel, primary film 


FILM ASSOCIATES OF CALIFORNIA tor 


The entire story of 


“THE WONDERS Of The WHEAT KERNEL” 


is brought to you in a 17-minute 
sound-color motion picture, by 
GOLDEN KEY PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
221 Seuth La Brea 
Les Angeles, California 


Miscellaneous 


“The Interim Report of the Subcom- 
mittee To Investigate Juvenile Delin- 
quency” has just been issued by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. Titled “Motion 
Pictures and Juvenile Delinquency,” it 
discusses the current.trend toward “cine- 
matic sadism” and, while it concludes on 
a banal note, contains some interesting 
discussion on the nature of the motion 
picture as a mass medium. It also con- 
tains a complete list of feature films ap- 
proved and not approved by the Produc- 
tion Code Administration for Jan. 1- 


June 1/1955. Copies may be had by ad- 
dressing Sen. Estes Kefauver, Chairman 
of the Subcommittee, 101 Indiana Ave. 
N.W., Suite 900, Washington, D.C. 
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Radio-TV Planning 


Ben E. Wilbur, Director of Radio, 
knows that “the radio pattern is changing, 
some things are lost in the change, new 
things are gained. As such, radio still 
has a great day ahead if it is used proper- 
ly, but the big problem is to know the 
audience, and to speak to it as it should 
be addressed.” 

The proper relationship between na- 
tional and local broadcasting in both 
radio and television calls for clarification 
too, particularly in the light of a master 
plan being developed for an elaborate 
Christian series for children, to begin in 
1957. Also in the planning stage is a 
twin series of 15-minute filmed tv pro- 
grams for children on the current mis- 
sionary theme—13 on the foreign and 13 
on the home missions topic, as envisioned 
by the Congregational Christian Churches 
and the United Churches of Canada, 
sponsors of the project. 

A future possibility is the organiza- 
tion of a radio-tv program evaluation 
service comparable to that of the Protes- 
tant Motion Picture Council in the enter- 
tainment field. It has been suggested that 
the Department of United Church Wo- 
men undertake this, with a view to pro- 
viding guidance for the Christian home 
in the development of discrimination in 
radio and television program selection. 


The Film Future 

Looking forward to what perhaps the 
whole realm of film making will face by 
1960, the Rev. Alexander B. Ferguson, 
BFC’s Director of Films, envisages the 
possibility. of shorter, cheaper pictures 
that will make film libraries as possible for 
churches as book libraries are now. The 
pattern of distribution would thus be 
altered, probably from rental to sale. 
Consideration needs furthermore to be 
given to what the attitude of the viewer 


(From page 11) 


Burl Ives, folksinger-guitarist; Albert Crews (I), 

BFC tv department head; and Dr. Eugene 

Carson Blake, president of the National Council 

of Churches, prepare for a FRONTIERS OF 
FAITH tv program 


will be who, even now, can see all the 
pictures he wants at practically any hour 
of the day or night. Already, Mr. Fergu- 
son sees “the sure and certain way” of 
film making becoming less and less effec- 
tive, and the nontheatrical film, particular- 
ly the religious one, as being “somewhat 
too much in the pattern of the current 
entertainment picture.” His concern as 
head of the Films Department is with 
more possibilities for research and for 
production experiment. 


The Good ws The Best 


The Rev. Dr. S. Franklin Mack, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the BFC, out of a 
pioneering background in the produc- 
tion and use of religious audio-visuals, 
puts it this way: “No greater potential 
aid to evangelism and education than 
radio, television and films ,was ever de- 
vised. But the real problem, and it is 
becoming crucial for all of us, is how to 
avoid the pitfalls of mediocrity. The 
merely good is no longer good enough. 
The good is sometimes the greatest enemy 
of the best.” 

To discover what is the best, some 
specific research studies are being carried 


Tripod Perfection ! 


PROFESSIONAL 
JUNIOR TRIPOD 


ALWAYS A GREAT TRIPOD, the new im- 
proved PROFESSIONAL JUNIOR with the 
removable head; now features the following 
improvements: 

© Simplified camera attaching method with 
easily accessible knob © Adjustable tele- 
scoping pon handle—make it longer or 
shorter ® Pan handle sockets for left, right 
or reverse tilt. © Sturdier construction of 
tilt and pan locking levers. © Cast in tie- 
down eyelets. NO INCREASE IN PRICE. See, 


test, try PRO JR.—you'll never want to be | Dept. F-4-25, 315 W. 43rd St., New York 36 


without it. 
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FRANK ZUCKER 


Camera EQuipment ©. 


on, made possible by the generosity of one 
of the larger denominations in the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. But a needed 
research coordinator on the staff and a 
proper program await the underwriting 
of the three-year, $45,000 research pro- 
gram proposed by the BFC to its Board of 
Managers, made up of denominational 
representatives. 

This, and other important questions, 
await the decision of the 30 denomination- 
al constituents of the National Council 
of Churches. Meanwhile, with no qualns 
about the future or thought of resting 
on present laurels, the BFC’s uniquely 
able and professionally experienced de- 
partment heads are hard at work to make 
the Commission’s story one of further 
progress in its next five years. 


—THE EDITOR 


Guffanti 
Film 
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COMPLETE PERSONALIZED 
SERVICE SINCE 1929 
GOVERNMENT and COMMERCIAL 


35 mm. — 16 mm. 


16mm. Color 


630 Ninth Avenue 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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How many of these Pageant benefits : 


> 


exceed your present specifications? 


1. Easy setups. Unfold the Kodascope 
Pageant Projector’s arms into position— 
there are no screws or fittings to fiddle 
with. Drive belts are attached, ready for 
use. Then thread the film, following the 
clear, simple diagram on the projector 
base, and start your run. 


4. Natural sound. The efficient amplifiers 
of Pageant Projectors (with both tone 
and volume controls) matched with well- 
baffled speakers fill your room or audi- 
torium with clear, comfortable, realistic 
sound. When you wish, you can plug in 
a “mike” or phonograph, too. 


Before you decide 

on any projector, be 
sure to get complete 
information on the 
forward features of 

the new Kodascope 
Pageant 16mm Projector. 
Cut out coupon for 

this fact-crammed 
booklet now! 


permanently lubricated—you bypass the 
danger of improper oiling, main cause of 
breakdowns. Stock machines in inde- 
pendent tests have run without stoppage 
or oiling more than 1000 hours—the 
equivalent of 244 years of normal use! 


5. Wide versatility. With the Super-40 
Shutter you can show silent—as well as 
sound—speed movies. And, to meet 
your needs exactly, you have your choice 
of either 7- or 15-watt amplifiers and 
either 8- or 12-inch speakers in every 
practical combination. 


Rochester 4, N. Y. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V 


3. Extra-bright pictures. The Pageant 
Projector’s Super-40 Shutter automati- 
cally provides over 40% more screen 
light at sound speed than standard shut- 
ters. This lets you use big screens, long 
throws, even leave sufficient room light 


for note taking. 


6. Best value. Make us prove it. Don’t 
be satisfied until you’ve seen the Pageant 
Projector’s brilliant performance—on 
your own screen. Ask your Kodak 
Audio-Visual Dealer for a demonstra- 
tion at your convenience. Or send us the 
coupon. There is no obligation. 


Please send me complete information on the new Kodascope PAGEANT 
16mm Sound Projectors, and tell me who can give me a demonstration. 
1 understand | am under no obligation. 
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NATIONAL FILM BOARD 
OF CANADA 


produces a wide variety of subjects 


of universal appeal and usefulness. 


270 NFB FILMS 170 FILMSTRIPS 
are available in the United States through these 


U. S. DISTRIBUTORS: 


WM. M. DENNIS FILM LIBRARIES 


Rental, all film titles. 
25062 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 


Sale, selected titles 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS, INC., Rental, all film titles. Sale, selected titles 
13 E. 37th St., New York 16, N, Y. 


McGRAW-HILL TEXT-FILM DEPARTMENT Sale, selected titles 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


UNITED WORLD FILMS, INC., Sale, selected titles 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. ; 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC., 
Wilmette, Illinois 


Rental, sale, selected titles 


FILM IMAGES, INC., Rental, salé, selected titles 
1860 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 


STERLING FILMS & TELEVISION INC., Sale, selected titles. Television rental 
205 E. 43rd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


“STANLEY BOWMAR CO., INC., , All filmstrips, sale—national distribution 
12 Cleveland St., Valhalla, N. Y. (Available on approval) ~ 


For information concerning available films and 


their U.S. distributors, write to 


National Film Board of Canada 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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